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EXPANDING THE ALASKAN GRAINFIELDS 


HE installation of a small flour 
T mill at Fairbanks, Alaska, last 

summer, to grind wheat grown in 
the Tanana Valley, has called attention 
to the progress made in growing grain 
n Alaska. 

With most people, Alaska is in no way 
associated with agricultural development. 
Nevertheless, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has carried on agri- 
cultural experiment work in Alaska for 
over 17 years, and now maintains four 
agricultural experiment stations there. 
The most northerly of these is at Ram- 
part, on the Yukon River, about 75 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. A second is 
at Fairbanks, on. the Tanana River, some 
125 miles south of the Arctic Circle, a 
third at Kodiak, on the island of Kodiak, 
and a fourth at Sitka, in southeastern 
Alaska. 

The summer of 1918 was very unfavor- 
able for grain crops in the Yukon and 
Tanana valleys, nevertheless G. W. Gass- 
er, assistant in charge of the Rampart 
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stations, states that sufficient grain can 
be raised during the coming season to 
supply all of interior Alaska, if the 
wheat which matured the past season is 
saved for seeding this spring. 

While the principal work carried on 
by these stations has been the develop- 
ment of hardy vegetables and fruits 
which would mature in high latitudes, 
the Rampart and Fairbanks stations have 
also been active in experimental work 
with barley, oats, rye and wheat, with 
the view of developing grain which will 
mature on the Seward Peninsula, where 
the greater part of the agricultural lands 
adapted to grain-growing lie. 


As far north as Coldfoot, on the 


Koyukuk River, situated a considerable 
distance within the Arctic Circle, pota- 
toes, cabbage, peas, turnips and rhubarb 
have matured successfully, while at Ram- 
oats, and barley 


part and Fairbanks rye, 











have been successfully grown for some 
years, and sufficient progress has been 
made with wheat to give high promise 
of successful cultivation of certain va- 
rieties of good quality and yield on a 
commercial scale. While the growing 
season is short in these northern lati- 
tudes, 90 to 100 days, days of 22 hours’ 
sunlight and fertile soil in a measure 
make up for the short period between 
frosts. 

The area of Alaska capable of agricul- 
tural development, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has-been variously estimated, some 
of the estimates being as much as 100,000 
square miles. The principal areas where 
it is believed agriculture can be success- 
fully conducted on an extensive scale are 
in the valleys of the Yukon and Tanana 
rivers in the interior, the Susitna and 
Matanuska valleys, which extend from 
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Cook Inlet toward the interior, the west 
side of the Kenai Peninsula, and part of 
the valleys of the Copper River and its 
tributaries. 

There are also many relatively small 
areas along the southern coast where 
some kinds of agriculture can be suc- 
cessfully pursued. Considerable of the 
southwestern part of Alaska is believed 
to be suited to grazing for at least a part 
of the year. But little is known of the 
agricultural possibilities of the valley of 
the Kuskokwim River, as this region has 
never been agriculturally explored. 

According to the same authority, of the 
agricultural land tributary to the gov- 
ernment railroad in the Cook Inlet and 
Susitna region, it is estimated that 1,296,- 
000 acres are suitable for farming with- 
out costly drainage. This area would 
provide 8,100 farms of 160 acres each. 
About half of the best class of farming 
land lies in the Susitna and Matanuska 
valleys. The government railroad has al- 
ready reached the Matanuska Valley, and 
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An Early Variety of Russian Spring Wheat at the Fairbanks Station 


the location survey of the road passes 
through the Susitna Valley. The other 
half. of the land most suitable for farm- 
ing in this region is on the Kenai Penin- 
sula, most of which at present is remote 
from transportation. It is estimated that 
there are at least 500 acres under cultiva- 
tion in this region at present, and the 
land cleared for cultivation is estimated 
at 1,000 acres. 

It has been demonstrated that prac- 
tically every agricultural crop can be 
successfully potatoes of good 
quality can be produced without fertiliza- 
tion; cabbage, turnips, garden beets, on- 
ions, lettuce, cauliflower, kale, radishes, 
and several other vegetables grow lux- 


grown; 


uriantly; and small grains, particularly 
barley and oats, succeed, producing good 
hay or matured grain. Native redtop, 
which makes good hay, 
found on all soils that have been cleared 
or burned over, and natural meadows of 


is abundantly 


this grass, amounting to thousands of 
acres, which in many places yield from 
two to three tons of hay per acre, are 
common. 

A large proportion of the bottom land 
of the lower Tanana River and much of 
the uplands between the Tanana and 
Yukon rivers are suitable for agriculture. 
This section of Alaska is known as the 
Yukon-Tanana region, and the govern- 
ment railroad, when completed, will pass 
through a portion of it. The oldest agri- 
cultural district in Alaska is 
around Fairbanks, in this region. 
are a number of farms having in the 


centered 
There 


neighborhood of 50 acres of cultivated 
land. 

Potatoes have been the chief crop, and 
it can be conservatively said that suf- 
ficient are now raised to meet the local 
demand. All thrive 
well. 
grown; rye and wheat hay are also pro- 
Red 
and white clover make luxuriant growths, 
but timothy that is grown on other than 
well-drained soil which has been culti- 


other vegetables 


Oats and barley are extensively 


duced, though not so extensively. 


vated for some time has not as yet given 
satisfactory results. However, it might 
be stated that there is no particular need 
for growing timothy in this region, where 
other valuable grasses give splendid re- 
sults. 

What has been said in regard to na- 
tive grass in the Cook Inlet-Susitna re- 


gion applies to the Yukon-Tanana re- 
gion. No difficulty has been experienced 
in curing hay, especially redtop, slough 
doubt 
about the possibility of producing the 
necessary feed for stock from the native 


grass, and grain. There is no 


grasses and forage plants and from 
grain, root crops, and cultivated legumes 
to make the raising of stock a success. 
In the Yukon-Tanana region fine speci- 
mens of cattle and 
though not in large numbers at present, 


and with the ease with which large quan- 


hogs are raised, 


tities of native grass and grain hay, root 
crops, and other forms of forage can be 
produced, there does not- remain any 
doubt as to the possibilities of raising 
stock on a commensurate scale. 
Professor C. C. Georgeson, agronomist 
in charge of the Alaska agricultural ex- 


periment stations, points out that the 
very diverse geographical configurations 
of Alaska produce a great variety of 
climates in the different regions of the 
territory. “Generally speaking,” he says, 
“there are two climatic belts, namely, the 
coast region, or the belt skirting the 
ocean, and the interior, which is the vast 
that lies northward of the 
range. The belts also vary in climate. 
Some sections of the coast region have 
three times the amount of rainfall of 


area coast 


other sections. In the interior are many 
valleys which differ from each other in 
climatie conditions. 

“It is by reason of this diversity in 
climate that it is necessary to maintain 
so many experiment stations, for no two 
sections are alike in this respect. In 
these far northern latitudes the farmer is 
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at the mercy of the weather to a greater 
extent than he is in the States. During 
a year with a large percentage of rainy 
days and overcast skies, farming is pre- 
carious. During a year such as 1915, 
when the summer gives more than the 
usual amount of sunshine and warmth, 
farming is a success. Here on the border 
line of possibilities weather conditions de- 
termine the success or failure of the 
crops.” 

As a result of the work carried on at 
the experiment stations, it has been dem- 
onstrated that even in the latitude of 
Rampart certain hardy varieties of wheat 
will mature during the short growing sea- 
son. The size of the kernels is small and 
their yielding qualities are deficient, and 
it is improbable that a wheat can be 
found which already possesses the de- 
sired characteristics. 
qualities must be produced by hybridiza- 
tion, and that they can be so produced 
is the opinion of Professor Georgeson. 
He states that: 

“Of the 
wheat obtained from the experiment sta- 
tion of Siberia, one named chogot ap- 
pears to be the best. 
Rampart in 88 days, and without any 
improvement this variety can be depend- 
ed upon to mature every year through- 
out interior Alaska. It has short straw, 
short bearded 
and small grain, but it is apparently a 
very high quality of hard wheat which 
san take its place in the market along 
with other hard wheats grown below lati- 
tude 49, making it possible for Alaska 
to produce all the wheat needed for home 


As a result, these 


several varieties of spring 


It has matured at 


heads with brown chaff, 


consumption. 

“But the object of the station is the 
development of a wheat which shall not 
only be early but which shall have some- 
thing of the qualities of velvet chaff or 
red fife, as these varieties appear under 
the most favorable Many 
crosses have been made between chogot 


conditions. 


and other Siberian varieties, on the one 


(Continued on page 636.) » 





Spring Wheats at the Fairbanks Station: Red Fife at the Left, Romanow at the Right 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Rolie Milles. a ee tax sleuth bore down on Uncle Joe 

5 x Te , Granby up to North Fork an’ began 
= rarin around about the mill expense, 
special about some money Uncle 
Joe’d give to the church, which, the 
feller allowed, was jes’ a slush fund 
| to git local trade an’ not any proper 


siderin’ the way millers is catchin’ hell, that wasn’t a proper 
cost item he’d be danged if he ever seen anything that was.” 














BACKING MR. BARNES 

Those who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Barnes, the United States wheat 
director, speak last week, cannot fail to 
have been greatly impressed by his 
earnestness and sincerity of purpose, and 
by his very obvious desire so to adminis- 
ter the tremendous responsibilities of his 
place as to treat justly and fairly all the 
interests he necessarily must materially 
affect. 

His position in relation to the coming 
wheat crop of this country, which mo- 
mentously relates to the food supply of 
the whole world, is unique, and the power 
necessarily placed in his hands is un- 
paralleled in history. He derives author- 
ity direct from the President of the 
United States, and, to the extent of the 
law which created it, is practically auto- 
cratic. 

Owing to the fact that the guaranteed 
wheat price was a war measure, becom- 
ing belatedly operative in time of peace, 
the grain, milling and flour interests, 
alone, of all American industries, auto- 
matically continue to perform their func- 
tions under war conditions, and must pro- 


ceed so to do until the end of the crop ° 


year. 

This peculiar situation is, of course, 
unwelcome to these interests, which nat- 
urally desire to be free of government 
control and permitted, in common with 
other American undertakings, to pursue 
their individual, competitive method of 
doing business. No doubt it is unwelcome 
to the President, who finds himself 
charged with the fulfillment of the con- 
ditions of an act made unnecessary by 
subsequent events which were unforeseen 
when it was passed, and which involve 
perplexing questions concerning the price 
of the people’s bread. Unquestionably, 
Mr. Barnes himself gains no satisfaction 
from the prospect of the. arduous, dif- 
ficult and thankless work to which his 
acceptance of the office commits, him. 

It is a condition and not a theory which 
confronts alike the President, Mr. 
Barnes and the interests which his ad- 
ministration must necessarily affect; the 
act was passed, the guaranty was given 
as a measure of protection against a 
continuation of the war during this year; 
it was an insurance policy against fam- 
ine at home and abroad, and it remains 
to be seen whether or not.the premium 
paid for it was excessive. At any rate, 


whether it costs much or little, the prom- 


ise made to the producer must be kept, 
and therefore the terms of the act must 
be carried out. 

Mr. Barnes, who has been given author- 
ity to administer the law, has had two 
years’ priceless experience as president 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, and these have 
had a broadening influence upon him. 
There is no question of his ability, and, 
despite the fact that the grain men and 
millers of the country have frequently 
had occasion to question the wisdom of 
his policy, especially in the earlier han- 
dling of this year’s crop, they are prac- 
tically unanimous in approving his ap- 
pointment. 

Two years ago the common criticism 
of Mr. Barnes’s character, his ability be- 
ing undisputed, was that he was too mu¢h 
inclined to proceed to his decisions on 
his own initiative, admitting few if any 
to his preliminary councils; that he was 
disposed to be autocratic, and to enforce 
his own opinions and carry out his own 
judgments without conferring with oth- 
ers, perhaps better informed than him- 
self. This would have been a very seri- 
ous defect in his generalship; if it was 
his original tendency, he has long since 
learned to correct it and, as he himself 
admits, has become a firm believer in the 
efficiency of American team play. 

By association with Herbert Hoover, 
the practical idealist, he has absorbed 
much of the broad humanitarian spirit of 
the chief with whose policies he is in per- 
fect accord. Thus Mr. Barnes is in 
every respect exceptionally qualified to 
carry out the enormous, difficult and 
complicated task to which he is com- 
mitted, and with the sympathetic co-op- 
eration of the interests involved he can 
accomplish it successfully. 

The milling industry, as The North- 
western Miller perceives both its duty and 
interest to be, cannot withhold from Mr. 
Barnes its sincere, hearty and undeviat- 
ing support. It owes it to him as the 
servant of the country, and to itself as 
composed of loyal, honest citizens, to co- 
operate straightforwardly and without 
reservation in such plans as he may in 
future outline for the conduct of the 
trade. 

As a part and a very important part 
of his administration, millers must look 
to him for leadership and direction. Nat- 
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urally they must rely upon him to pro- 
tect them from unjust public aspersions 
against their integrity when the price of 
wheat necessitates a high price for flour; 
they are a part of his machinery, and 
their independence of action will be very 
largely curtailed by the conditions which 
he imposes. They should, and vndoubt- 
edly they will, work with him and for the 
same objects he has in view, not at cross- 
purposes or with a desire to circumvent 
or thwart him, but in good faith and 
spirit. 

Mr. Hoover always gave the millers his 
confidence, and he held their confidence 
in return. When he imposed conditions 
upon them, he explained his reasons for 
so doing, and the trade invariably re- 
sponded willingly, having faith in his 
knowledge and judgment. He never re- 
sorted to coercion when reason, persua- 
sion and co-operation were possible. Mr. 
Barnes will doubtless follow the same 
frank and open policy, and so cannot fail 
to get the same results. 

Being human, Mr. Barnes will prob- 
ably make mistakes, and no doubt some 
of these will affect milling. This should 
not in the least serve to alienate the con- 
fidence of the trade, since they are in- 
evitable, and frank relations will serve 
to correct them. It should be the object 
of every miller in America to conform 
to all requirements, to meet conditions as 
they arise with efficiency, to aid Mr. 
Barnes in every possible way in his dif- 
ficult task, and so to acquit himself un- 
der government regulation as to leave no 
question in the public mind at the end 
of the period of the crop guaranty that 
he can be trusted to resume his former 
independence of: control without further 
restrictions. 


MILLING POLITICS 

There is a proper place for politics, but 
it is not in the councils of the milling in- 
dustry, and those who attempt to put 
them there, especially at this critical time 
in the history of the trade, are very apt 
to create a situation which will prove a 
very serious stumbling-block in the way 
of insuring for the American millers 
that proper consideration under the op- 
eration of the federal agency to which 
they are justly entitled. 

The meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation on April 10 and 11 was not 
an occasion of which its membership has 
reason to feel particularly proud. Its 
spirit was contentious, and much of the 
time of its sessions was occupied in in- 
argument and _ disputatious 
bickering, which at times was almost 
acrimonious. This temper is new to the 
deliberations of the Federation, and it is 
particularly unfortunate at the present 
moment, which calls for calm, construc- 
tive and harmonious action if the trade 
is to get the hearing from the authorities 
which will enable it to perform its func- 
tions properly during the coming year. 

The Northwestern Miller did not com- 
ment on this meeting at the time, because 
the matter was one of which it preferred 
to say nothing; it only mentions it now 
because the trade, as a whole, should be 
warned against the very real danger of 
allowing itself to be split into sectional 
factions through the injudicious action 
of those who are disposed to be self- 
assertive and clamorous for exceptional 
recognition, at a time when, as never be- 
fore, the security of the industry and 
the prosperity of its immediate future 
absolutely depend upon harmony and a 
united, restrained and orderly course of 
procedure free from discordant elements. 

The authorities are disposed to confer 


conclusive 
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with a representative body of American 
millers for the purpose of arriving at 
a definite policy of action during the 
coming year. Common-sense and experi- 
ence indicate clearly that they cannot and 
will not deal with a town council com- 
posed of those who do not agree with 
each other, or who distrust each others’ 
motives and are striving for individual 
or sectional advantage rather than just 
and fair treatment for all. 

Divided counsels will be fatal to the 
milling industry; the result will be that, 
unless the millers get together and for- 
mulate their needs as one united national 
body, the federal agency will be obliged 
to dispense with the counsel and co-op- 
eration which, otherwise, it would be glad 
to have, and proceed with its programme 
by mandatory process, which can hardly be 
as satisfactory to the trade as the meth- 
od employed by Mr. Hoover when he 
organized his Food Administration. It 
should not be forgotten that the federal 
agency has the power to do this under 
the law, and, if necessary, it will exercise 
it, although doubtless it would much pre- 
fer co-operation to coercion. 

The millers will themselves be to blame 
if they permit milling politics to bring 
about this regrettable result. If they 
cannot agree among themselves, if they 
can no longer trust to the judgment, 
fairness and good faith of members of 
their own trade, who have heretofore 
certainly shown themselves impartial and 
trustworthy, but prefer to substitute for 
the calm, well-considered, well-formulat- 
ed, united conclusions of a selected com- 
mittee the clamor of contradictory fac- 
tions and the argument of sectional par- 
tisans, they cannot expect that those in 
authority will listen to them with patience 
or follow suggestions which are not har- 
monious. 

It is to be hoped that out of the con- 
ferences being held this week the repre- 
sentatives of the American milling in- 
dustry will pull themselves together, set- 
tle their differences, unite on the essen- 
tials and select a strong, small executive 
committee capable of conferring with the 
federal agency on the right basis, and 
securing for the trade a practical work- 
ing agreement which will successfully 
meet the requirements of all concerned. 


THE QUESTION OF MILL LABOR 

Unless the plans of the International 
Union of. United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America mis- 
carry, millowners of the country may 
confidently anticipate a struggle to keep 
the milling industry free from closed 
shop control by that organization, for- 
merly a union of brewery workers, now 
seeking to extend its authority over flour 
mill labor. 

The connection between labor in the 
now closed breweries and that in flour 
mills is not quite clear. Apparently it 
is established merely as a result of the 
brewery men being out of work and the 
union organizers and officials being in a 
fair way to follow them unless they find 
new fields to which to turn their efforts. 

For several months they have, in pur- 
suit of their purpose to bring about 
closed shop conditions, been active in or- 
ganizing millworkers at every point 
where there is a considerable concentra- 
tion of capacity, and have even extended 
their efforts to country points where 
conditions appeared favorable. In some 
cities throughout the country a major- 
ity of flour mill workers already are 
members of this union, and in a number 
of instances wage scale demands have 
been coupled with closed shop require- 





ments. Thus far actual éfforts to enforce 
these demands have been made only in 
isolated cases, and strikes have been few, 
apparently because the union leaders 
know that the season is unfavorable and 
that their position will be strengthened 
by waiting until mills are busy in the 
post-harvest period. 

It may be accepted as certain that re- 
newed and intensified activity by the 
strengthened union, under its brewery 
leadership, will be in evidence at that 
time. Demands covering hours of labor 
and working conditions as well as wage 
scales will be presented, but much more 
important ‘than any of these, in the eyes 
of the union leaders, is the demand 
which will be made wherever there is 
possibility of success for closed shop con- 
tracts, by which the employer will there- 
after be placed wholly under control of 
the brewery union officials. 

It is by no means certain that Ameri- 
can millowners would strongly resist the 
actual unionization of their industry un- 
der right conditions, but it is certain 
that they will not accept union dictation 
through an organization coupling their 
industry with brewery workers under the 
Cincinnati leadership, made significant 
by the fact that a portion of its official 
organ is printed in the German language. 
There simply is nothing in common be- 
tween the two classes of labor, nor any 
basis for union kinship other than the 
need for new material to preserve the 
brewers’ organization. 

Sound-thinking millowners will readily 
admit that labor conditions in flour mills 
are not at the present time entirely sat- 
isfactory. Disturbance in the commercial 
side of the industry under war condi- 
tions and operation under partial gov- 
ernment control have greatly added to 
the difficulties of millowners in keeping 
wages in harmony with the tremendously 
advanced cost of living. For the same 
reasons the change in hours of labor from 
the outgrown two-shift, twelve-hour sys- 
tem to the shorter day’s work dictated by 
new world conditions has been slow of 
accomplishment. 

It must even be admitted that a great 
number of millers have not yet fully 
realized the trend of events and the new 
spirit which will very soon force them to 
abandon the _ traditional twelve-hour 
day and adjust their system of day 
and night operation to the eight-hour 
schedule. These men will, however, sim- 
ply because the American miller is built 
on lines of fairness, very soon see the 
full justice of the necessary readjust- 
ment, and find ways and means to put 
their working conditions in accord with 
the spirit of the times. 

The Northwestern Miller, without in 
the slightest degree attempting to sug- 
gest to owners of flour mills their duty 
to mill labor, sees in the present situa- 
tion an opportunity for them to estab- 
lish themselves as employers of men on 
the same high plane which they now oc- 
cupy in American commercial life. No 
industry stands higher in integrity, in 
finance and in its general character than 
flour-milling. Furthermore, it has an 
exceptional record in securing the con- 
tentment and well-being of its employees, 
despite the long hours of labor which, 
until now, have been necessitated by the 
continuous operation required in flour 
mills, and by trade conditions which 
have for long periods made it impossible, 
from a purely financial standpoint, to 
bring about readjustment in this respect. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there is not room for improvement, nor 
that an ambition to put mill labor in bet- 
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ter standing than labor in any other in- 
dustry is not justified and may not be 
realized. There can be no basis for re- 
sistance to unionization of the industry 
so long as there exists a working day not 
in harmony with post-war conditions, nor 
so long as workers are not on a wage 
scale according with the advanced cost 
of living. On the contrary, with an in- 
dustry voluntarily put in order and with 
working conditions as fully and gener- 
ously satisfactory as the profits of the 
business will permit, there will be no 
field of activity for brewery-led union 
efforts, and the plan to secure control 
of flour-milling will fail. With every 
just cause of complaint removed, the 
real attachment which a majority of the 
fine class-of men now employed in mills 
have, both for their work and for the 
individual enterprises which they serve, 
will exert itself, and organizers will find 
themselves without candidates for mem- 
bership. Labor disturbance is possible 
only when there is discontent. 

This, in the conception of The North- 
western Miller, is the course of action 
strongly suggested to every flour mill 
owner in America. The vision of this 
industry established on a plane well above 
the reach of every destructive tendency 
is an appealing one, and one certainly 
worth the effort to attain. Furthermore, 
if there be one place in which more than 
another the American public can and 
should pay for good and sound labor con- 
ditions it is in the price of its loaf. A 
difference of three cents in the price of 
a barrel of flour, falling alike on all and 
not measurable in living expense, is a fair 
estimate of the actual cost of idealized 
labor conditions in flour mills. To at- 
tain this end is fully worth the effort 
and the cost. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Unsettled and Tending to Decline— 
Buyers Holding Off—Mills Withdrawing 
Quotations—Heavy Feeds Strong 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, Itu., May 13.—Flour values 
are gradually declining in price, and 
sales have shown a falling off within the 
past 10 days or two weeks. It is now 
possible to purchase standard patents 
from the Northwest at $12.40@12.80, 
jute, Chicago. One or two of the Min- 
neapolis mill brands have been lowered 
in price to $12.60, jute or cotton. Buy- 
ers are showing very little interest in 
either quotations or any grades of flour 
that are offered. Some of the mills in 
the Southwestern interior points have 
withdrawn from the market entirely, 
claiming they cannot obtain wheat for 
their present use. Such mills as have 
wheat are quoting their patents at $12.60 

@13, in jute. 
C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., May 13.—Quiet de- 
mand for flour for mill shipment, with 
market gpcoge: | steady. Buyers hold- 
ing off to see what effect the offering of 
export flour to local trade by the Grain 
Corporation will have on the situation. 
Millfeed in fair demand, with market a 
shade easier. Good demand for corn 
products at 15@25c advance, in 100’s. 
Oatmeal lower, with fair demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Bautrmore, Mp., May 13.—Flour has 
lost all activity, trade réalizing utter 
futility of bucking government, which 
can and will produce wheat if necessary, 
and which is now offering its spot flour, 
all duly inspected, at $11.50, jute, in car 
lots. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puimaverpnia, Pa, May 13.—Flour 
unsettled and largely nominal, with no 
change in prices, and buyers holding 
off. Rye flour dull and lower at $9.50@ 
10 bbl. Trade in bran slow, and mar- 
ket declined 50c ton. Quotations, car 


lots, including sacks; soft winter bran, 


$47.50@48.50; spring bran, $45.50@46.50, 
—all in 100-Ib sacks. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 13.—Flour mar- 
ket dull, buyers holding off. Very little 
new business, and mills are asking for 
bids. There is a fair trade in wheat 
feeds at unchanged prices; other feed- 
stuffs firm. Peter DERuEN. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Heavy Feeds Strong—Bran Easier—Eastern 
Demand Light—Rye Feed Dull— 
Price Decline Anticipated 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., May 12.—There was 
a decidedly easier feeling in bran the 
past week, while heavy feeds were strong 
and in good demand. Many mills have 
little to offer, having sold their output 
for May. Most of the feed is in the 
hands of jobbers, who hold quotations 
very firm. 

The trade generally is looking for less 
demand for bran, but is willing to pay 
up for middlings, and liberal sales have 





been made for June at a slight discount , 


under present market. Shippers say 
that mills have made all deliveries due 
on April contracts, but have been slow in 
shipping out stuff sold for first half of 
May. 

Offerings of bran have been quite free 
the last few days, but shippers are mak- 
ing counter bids, not believing in present 
asking prices. With the increased flour 
production, offerings of feed are expect- 
ed to be more liberal as soon as mills are 
caught up with present orders on hand. 

Northwestern mills have been holding 
prices very firm, and country mills have 
been selling at less money for prompt 
shipment. The demand mostly is for 
quick or prompt shipment, as the feeling 
is general that prices are high, and that 
a reaction is due. 

There was an easier feeling in south- 
western markets for light feed, but 
heavy ones were active. The strength in 
corn has had the effect of keeping prices 
steady. Offerings were quite free the 
past week, with no particular demand for 
June feed. Oat feed strong, and ad- 
vanced $1 ton, while hominy feed was 
firm, with but little offering. 

There was no particular activity in the 
eastern inquiry. Transit stuff was in 
good demand, but feed for shipment was 
slow. While stocks are not large, they 
are sufficient to meet all requirements, as 
considerable feed bought for April ship- 
ment is arriving and supplies immediate 
needs. Bids received for June shipment 
were too low for acceptance. It would 
appear that both buyer and seller were 
not overanxious to make contracts for 
deferred shipment. . 

Demand for rye feed was exceptionally 
dull. With the heavy discount under 
wheat middlings, it would appear that it 
was cheap, but buyers held off. Heavy 
shipments of this feed were made last 
year to tin plate manufacturers for pol- 
ishing, but they have been out of the 
market for several months. Shippers say 
that there was very little inquiry the 
past week. There was a good call for 
oil meal, and mills are selling freely to 
the domestic trade. There has been good 
export inquiry, but no cake shipped. De- 
mand for gluten feed continues brisk. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Resales of Flour 

The following bulletin, dated May 8, 
has been penton | by the Grain Corpora- 
tion to flour jobbers and other interested 
sellers and consumers of wheat flour: 

Referring to our bulletin F-2135, April 
29: There seems to be some misunder- 
standing in the trade as to the fair price 
seferned to in the last paragraph, where- 
in it is stated that the Grain Corpora- 
tion will resell flour “at a fair price re- 
flecting its resale price of wheat to the 
mills.” This fair price referred to is 
equivalent to $11.50 per bbl in jute sacks, 
as quoted in our general bulletin No. 23, 
which was addressed to all flour mills. 

The Grain Corporation repeats that it 
will resell its standard grade of straight 
wheat flour to bakers and bona fide con- 
suming trade; deliveries to be made in 
ear lots from stocks at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, basis 
$11.50 per bbl in Fang sacks f.o.b. track 
or export piers. conditions and re- 
strictions indicated in circular F-2135 
will govern such sales, 


previous year: 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
May 11 May 12 


May 10 May3 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....328,820 871,210 175,920 363,340 
St. Paul 11,960 11,835 
Duluth-Superior 34,270 35,130 17,800 23,215 








Milwaukee ..... ..... 11,900 8,000 11,000 

TWetals wcccce: 375,058 430,075 201,720 397,555 
Outside mills*..174,874 ...... 86,415 173,540 

Ag’gate sprg.549,932 ...... 288,135 571,095 
St. Louis ...... 27,600 36,100 10,800 30,500 
St. Louist ..... 58,200 65,300 28,000 52,700 
Buffalo ........ 132,876 114,650 109,550 130,700 
Rochester ..... 14,100 18,500 7,200 11,600 
Chicago ....... 21,250 23,750 8,500 23,750 


Kansas City.... 66,500 69,000 17,650 61,500 
Kansas Cityt...251,435 258,752 150,315 202,580 
Omahe .....0.. 29,698 B1,667 2.2005 cseces 
eeeccecs 23,950 29,750 8,700 26,500 

++eeeee 34,858 57,140 14,540 50,310 
+++ +134,904 134,546 48,610 113,145 
Portland, Oreg.. 35,831 33,895 26,750 21,560 
Seattle ........ 23,520 14,070 8,290 23,025 
Tacoma ....... 29,985 37,600 35,110 27,330 


Toledof 
Nashville** 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

May 11 May 12 
May10 May3 1918 1917 


Ninneapolis ...... 61 68 34 70 


Be. PORE ceccsccces 51 51 ae oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 93 95 52 64 
Outside mills* .... 65 70 34 68 

Average spring.. 68 74 35 69 
Milwaukee .,...... «. 66 66 92 
GE, FOG ccccccces 55 71 21 60 
St. ReOUisf oc cccces 75 72 36 68 
eee 80 69 66 78 
Rochester ........ 76 73 35 5T 
CRICKRO coccvacies 76 91 21 91 
Kansas City ...... 81 84 21 86 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 64 48 68 
Pere 82 89 oe as 
ri ere 50 62 18 55 
Toledof ......0++. 54 63 23 53 
Nashville** ....... 59 62 28 75 
Portland, Oregon.. 84 78 81 65 
BOMEEIO cowcccrcece 50 30 39 56 
TACOMA ceccccoces 52 65 61 47 

UE éventveaes 63 70 40 67 
Minnesota-Dakotas 68 74 35 69 
Other states ...... 64 70 40 68 


Flour output for week ending May 10 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 7 per 
cent from week ending May 3. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 


cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Canadian Export Trade 
Toronto, Onvr., May 10.—The follow- 
ing table shows the exports of grain and 
grain products from Canada in the month 
of February last, with comparisons. for 


1918 1919 
Wreet; BOS cccccccccce 5,111,796 2,123,455 
OME DUR wccsccccewses 2,024,900 907,608 
Barley, bus ......s.+s 380,178 60,000 
es WE oc vcvtecosetes 62,509 16,718 
WioUP, BOIS ccccccsrcree 991,611 450,158 
Oatmeal, bbis ........ 22,471 9,799 


Besides the foregoing principal items 
there were exported in 1919: buckwheat, 
63,781 bus; beans, 12,869; corn, 2922; 
peas, whole, 29,576; peas, split, 3,549. 
Of these various commodities Great Brit- 
ain took most of the wheat and flour; 
France, oats; and the United States, peas 
and rye. 

The Canadian fiscal year ends on 
March 31, and the figures for that month, 
when available, will show a complete 
year. In the meantime it is interesting 
to note the total exports of foregoing 
items for 11 months ending with Feb- 
ruary. These are as follows: 


1917 1918 1919 
Wheat, bus.184,563,882 141,614,321 37,338,417 


Oats, bus.... 62,611,244 64,148,021 17,330,328 
Barley, bus. 9,394,573 6,484,734 3,329,961 
Rye, bus.... 968,314 708,407 $71,529 
Flour, bbis.. 6,644,729 8,881,670 8,590,117 
O’meal, bbls. 81,870 245,685 383,057 


Of the foregoing quantity of flour for 
1919, Great Britain took 4,880,550 bbls, 
British West Indies 499,114, and New- 
foundland 241,408. About the same pro- 
portions would hold good in the other 


years. 
A. H. Battey. 





In March, 1919, the United States ex- 
— 2,245,791 bbls flour, 10,208,355 
us wheat, 3,738,932 bus rye, 1,841,130 
bus barley and 683,064 bus corn. 
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MEETING DECIDES LITTLE 


Session in New York Merely Preliminary— 
Millers’ Representatives Declare Wish to 
Co-operate with Government 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the joint conference held 
here today between representatives of the 
Grain Corporation, millers, flour dis- 
tributors and bakers, for the purpose of 
considering the problems of all interests 
as they relate to the present and future 
wheat crops, some progress was made 
toward a solution. ‘The committee rep- 
resenting the millers has no one on it 
who formerly was a divisional head of 
the millers’ committee. It is composed 
of J. W. Ganong, Frank Kell, L. E. 
Moses, B. W. Marr, George Milnor and 
O. D. Fisher. The New York flour 
trade is represented by C. F. Shirk, Bos- 
ton by F. E. Sands, Philadelphia by 
Hubert J. Horan, Baltimore by A. C. 
Mears, and the baking interests by the 
officers of the three principal plants here. 

Mr. Moses, in presenting the millers’ 
views, said that the milling industry 
purposed co-operating with the govern- 
ment in every manner possible. After 
some general discussion, it was quite evi- 
dent that the question of handling new- 
crop wheat would be settled by the mill- 
ers agreeing to make a contract with the 
government not to purchase any wheat 
below $2.26; and should it become neces- 
sary for the government to reduce wheat 
prices, this reduction should be reflected 
in the flour price throughout all chan- 
nels of trade, right down to the con- 
sumer. 

This meeting was only for the purpose 
of getting a line on the general situation, 
and is preliminary to another to be held 
early in June, at which it is expected that 
all branches of the flour trade will have 
broader representation. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 
* * 
Session at Chicago 

Cuicaco, Int., May 10.—The millers 
who had been named as a special com- 
mittee at the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of directors, delegates and members 
of the Millers’ National Federation, held 
in Chicago, April 11, to confer with 
Julius Barnes in New York, Tuesday, 
May 13, with reference to the handling 
of the 1919 wheat crop, were in session 
in Secretary Husband’s office Thursday 
and part of Friday. 

President E. M. Kelly, of the Fed- 
eration, was unable to be present, and 
in his stead C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn., represented Mr. Kelly. Samuel 
Plant, St. Louis, was also unable to be 
present. The committee left Friday 
noon for New York City, and will re- 
main until the conference on Tuesday. 
A smaller committee, probably consisting 
of three to five, will be named to reflect 
the views of the entire committee to Mr. 
Barnes. 

The committeemen present were as 
follows: James F. Bell and A. C. Loring, 
Minneapolis; L. E. Moses and E, V. 
Hoffman, Kansas City; S. B. McNear, 
San Francisco; J. W. Ganong, Portland, 
Oregon; C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn; George S. Milnor, Alton, Ill; B. 
W. Marr, Columbus, Ohio; B. A. Eck- 
hart and A. P. Husband, Chicago; O. 
D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash; Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Fred J. Lingham, 
Lockport, N. Y., and J. W. Sherwood, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

C. H. Cwarren. 





Lake Lines Resume Operation 

Cuicaso, Int., May 10.—E. J. Henry, 
supervisor rail and lake traffic, United 
States Railroad Administration, located 
at Buffalo, N. Y., issued a bulletin last 
week concerning the restoring of lake 
traffic so far as possible. The bulletin 
reads as follows: In order to as near as 
possible restore pre-war conditions, the 
director general has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a lake-and-rail line operating 
from Buffalo between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee in connection with eastern and 
western trunk Hnes, offering differential 
service on practically the same basis as 
when war was started. 

As there were only two vessels left on 
the lakes under federal control, it was 
necessary to charter vessels, and the line 
now comprises five modern, up-to-date 
freight-carrying vessels, and this will 
mean two to three sailings a week in each 
direction. 
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The eastbound tariffs from Minneap- 
olis territory have been published by Mr. 
Boyd, and were effective in April. Ow- 
ing to complications in the rate situa- 
tion, the rates from Illinois and the Mis- 
Ts River territory were not effective 
until May 1, so, consequently, the trade 
not having full knowledge of the condi- 
tions, was not able to take advantage of 
the differential rates. 

The regional directors of the north- 
western and the central western regions 
have circularized their regions calling at- 
tention of the various roads to this serv- 
ice, and every effort will be made by 
the railroad representatives to give the 
shipping public necessary information 
relative to movement of freight con- 
signed to this line. The name of the line 
is the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Company, but, as stated above, it is a 
joint line operating in connection with 
east and west bound trunk lines. 

The agents of the line are N. A. 
Rahte, agent, 5 West Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, F. M. Gates, agent, 233 E. North 
Water Street, Chicago, and the traffic 
representative in Chicago is A. D. Fowl- 
er, 639 La Salle Street Station. 

C. H. CHatten. 


WORRIED BY HIGH PRICES 


Food Administration Calls Industrial Situa- 
tion Arising from High Flour Prices 
Menacing—Suggests Definite Action 

Cuicaco, Int., May 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram) — The Food Administration, 
through its local office, has issued a bul- 
letin under yesterday’s date, stating that 
the Administration feels justified in say- 
ing that recent advances in flour prices 
in this country have created an industrial 
situation menacing in the extreme, and 
that the Administration, with its respon- 
sibilities extending to the actual procla- 
mation of peace, cannot fail to take cog- 
nizance of the present situation. 

The bulletin has been sent to jobbers 
and bakers in this territory, asking that 
the total amount of flour on hand or 
contracted for be given, as well as the 
amount of normal distribution or con- 
sumption for the month of May properly 
to be expected, and the amount consumed 
or distributed during the month of May 
a year ago. 

The bulletin refers to the possibility of 
flour being sold from the current flow 
of the Administration at seaboard mar- 
kets at $11.50 for standard flour, and 
without requiring other assurances than 
that the purchaser does not possess more 
than the reasonable requirement of his 
business for 30 days. It intimates also 
that, if prices do not decline, there may 
be a regulation prescribing 30 days’ re- 
quirements as the maximum amount to 
be carried hereafter. 





C. H. CHALren. 





New Package Differentials 
The following revised schedule of 
package differentials has been issued by 
the Millers’ National Federation, under 
date of May 10: 
BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Weight, lbs Kind Differential No. to bbl 
196 wood $ .60 over 
98 wood 1,00 over 
98 cotton basis 2 
140 jute .05 under 
98 jute basis 2 
96 cotton .20 under 2 
49 cotton .15 over 4 
48 cotton .05 under 4 
24% cotton .30 over 8 
24 cotton .10 over 8 
12% cotton .50 over 16 
12 cotton .30 over 16 
10 cotton .75 over 20 
8 cotton .50 over 24 
7 cotton .85 over 28 
6 cotton .65 over 32 
5 cotton 1.25 over 40 
3% cotton 1.25 over 56 
3 cotton 1,10 over 64 
2 cotton 1.60 over 96 
49 paper basis 4 
48 paper .20 under 4 
24% paper .10 over 8 
24 paper .10 under 8 
12% paper .30 over 16 
12 paper .10 over 16 
10 paper .60 over 20 
g paper .25 over 24 
7 paper .50 over 28 
6 paper .35 over 32 
5 paper .90 over 40 
3% paper 1.00 over 56 
3 paper .90 over 64 
2 paper 1.50 over 96 


Outside jute or cotton envelopes (1 to 
barrel) 20c per bbl additional. 

Outside jute or cotton envelopes (2 to 
barrel) 25c per bbl additional. 


Outside paper envelo; 4 to barrel) 
25ce per bbl additional. oa 

All sales to be made basis. 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the 
half-cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98- 
lb bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 140-lb jutes. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time 
of sale, except as may be agreed to by 
buyer and seller at time of shipment. 





Army Trucks Distributed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 10.—More 
than $40,000,000 worth of motor-trucks 
declared surplus by the War department 
are to be distributed through the Bureau 
of Public Roads to state and highway 
departments under the provisions of the 
federal roads act. All the states must 
do to acquire the 20,000 trucks to be so 
distributed is to pay loading and freight 
charges. Eleven thousand of the trucks 
are new and nine thousand have been 
used, but all are declared to be in serv- 
iceable condition. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


“BREAD” IS WHEAT BREAD 


Bureau of Chemistry Says Word, Unless 
Modified, Means Only Bread Made 
from White Flour 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 10.—Before 
the war the term “bread” was understood 
to mean bread made from ordinary wheat 
flour. However, during the war the ex- 
igencies of food control required’ the 
Food Administration to encourage the 
wide use of substitutes in the manufac- 
ture of bread. In order to make this 
movement effective, the Food Adminis- 
tration gave wide publicity of a favorable 
character to the various substitute 
breads. On account of the war situation 
the Bureau of Chemistry, which enforces 
the food and drugs act, made no objection 
to the labeling and sale of bread which 
conformed to the Food Administration’s 
regulations. Now, however, the situation 
reverts to a peace-time basis. 

The restrictions on the use of wheat 
flour in bread have recently been re- 
moved, and any product now sold under 
or labeled with the unmodified term 
“bread” should, if brought within the 
jurisdiction of the act, be prepared from 
wheat flour only, says the department. 
If wheat flour substitutes are used, their 
presence should be clearly stated on the 
label. The same principle applies in the 
case of crackers. 





JouHn J. MARRINAN. 





FLOUR MERCHANT WINS SUIT 


Case of Long Standing Between Frank G. 
Clark, of Chicago, and Oklahoma Com- 
pany Brings Verdict for Mr. Clark 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A federal court decision was 
handed down late last week in a case of 
long standing over a transaction involv- 
ing the sale of 3,000 bbls of flour. In 
March, 1907, Frank G. Clark, a Chicago 
flour merchant, filed suit against the 
Pond Creek (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., for the non-delivery of the flour at 
issue, claiming that the defendant owed 
him $10,000. In a trial of the case con- 
ducted in Oklahoma Mr. Clark was 
awarded a verdict, and a second decision 
in his favor was recorded last week in 
the federal court at Chicago. The Pond 
Creek company has been out of business 
for some time. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Warmer Weather Needed 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Weather continues cool in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. The growing 
wheat crop is maintaining its excellent 
condition, but warmer weather is needed 
to mature crop. 

Peter ‘DERLIEN. 





The Buckhannon (W. Va.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 cap- 
ital stock, by Hugh and Maud Starcher, 
and W. H., I. M. and G. E. Gaston. 
Mr. Starcher, head of the enterprise, has 
conducted a successful wholesale and re- 
tail feed business at Buckhannon. 
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HUGE CROP PREDICTED 


Winter Wheat in Government Estimate Gains 
63 Million Bus Over April 1—Per- 
centage of Winter Killing Low 


The May report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates the 
winter wheat crop at 899,915,000 bus. 
The acreage is the largest on record, and 
the area abandoned from winter-killing, 
overflows, and other causes is only 1.1 
per cent. Growing conditions during 
April were ideal and brought the per- 
centage to 100.5 of normal, the highest 
condition on record for May 1. . Con- 
tinued good growing conditions from now 
on until harvest would probably result in 
bringing the crop to around 900,000,000 
bus. 

The prospective rye production was 
forecast at 122,946,000 bus, an increase 
of over 20,000,000 over the April fore- 
cast. 

April plowing on May 1 was 72.7 per 
cent completed, against 77.5 in 1918 and 
70.5, the average for 10 years. Spring 
planting was 61 per cent completed, com- 
pared with 60.8 in 1918 and 58.1, the av- 
erage for 10 years. 

The winter wheat estimates this year 
have run as follows: 


Condition Yield, bus 
May 2, 2919) vvcvesecvece 100.5 899,915,000 
ADFT 1, 20RD seccsccvces 99.8 837,000,000 
DOG: FE, TRS cecccicicece 98.6 765,000,000 


The relation of the prospective winter 
wheat crop to those of previous years is 
as follows (hundreds omitted in acreage 
and hundreds of thousands in yield): 





Acres -—— Bushels——, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 

3909.. 946,008 wccce § céecs 900 60 cee 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 6558 413 917 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 560,184 624 240 7638. 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 


1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 6356 


1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 1735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
*Based on condition May 1. 
For the leading states, the estimates 
run thus: 


——-— 1919 ———_,, 1918, final 

Condition Crop, bus crop, bus 

Kansas ...... 103 197,339,000 101,760,000 
Missouri .... 101 72,423,000 52,873,000 
Nebraska ... 101 70,700,000 33,478,000 
Illinois ...... 100 65,990,000 54,266,000 
Indiana ..... 100 55,809,000 49,266,000 
GRO 2 ccscsie 105 54,705,000 43,225,000 
Oklahoma ... 102 54,134,000 32,899,000 
Pennsylvania. 101 34,039,000 24,718,000 


Commenting on this estimate, the De- 
partment of Agriculture says: 

“The present condition of 100.5 per 
cent is highest of record for winter 
wheat on May 1. Earlier expectations of 
a minimum acreage abandonment have 
been confirmed, May 1 returns showing 
only 1.1 per cent loss of acreage from 
winter-killing, overflow, etc. This insig- 
nificant abandonment results in an acre- 
age of winter wheat for harvest of 48,- 
933,000, being one-third greater than last 
year and 62 per cent, approaching two- 
thirds, above the pre-war five-year aver- 
age of about 30,000,000 acres. 

“The indicated increase in forecasted 
production over the April 1 promise is 
about 63,000,000 bus, and the promise of 
a round 900,000,000 bus will, if realized, 
be the greatest ever produced in any 
country. 

“The only materially unfavorable word 
comes from Illinois and a few rear-by 
states, where a yellowish color in or on 
the wheat over considerable areas has 
been diagnosed by some authorities as a 
serious fungous disease. 

“The favorable moist weather during 
April has in some sections, through ex- 
cess of moisture, resulted in a slight 
yellowing of the wheat plant on heavy 
and poorly drained land, which report- 
ers think will be corrected by later hoped- 
for warmth and sunshine. No material 
insect damage is reported from any sec- 
tion. 

“California alone of the important 
wheat states gives this month an un- 
favorable report, having suffered a seri- 
ous deficiency of rainfall that has re- 
duced the condition to 85 per cent and 
resulted in 10 per cent of abandonment 
of planted fields. All others show 100 
per cent or higher, reaching 103 in Kan- 
sas and 105 in Ohio.” 


~ 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 42,390 bbls. The mills 
-made (week ending May 10) 328,820 bbls, 
against 175,920 in 1918, 363,340 in 1917, 
and 330,135 in 1916. 


* 


A little better feeling is noticeable in 
the flour’ market. Demand is still far 
from being active, but buyers seem to 
have a little more confidence, and are 
buying in a limited way from day to day. 
Some Minneapolis mills are still prac- 
tically out of the market, having sold 
flour to the extent of their wheat hold- 
ings. Others are picking up a little 
wheat right along, and are able to sell 
the flour represented thereby. Prices on 
patents are 20@30c bbl lower for the 
week. 

Millers are beginning to get complaints 
from buyers who placed orders before 
the recent announcement of the Grain 
Corporation that it would divert for home 
consumption some of the flour bought 
for export. These buyers have flour com- 
ing to them at $1.50@2 bbl over what 
the Grain Corporation is said to be sell- 
ing at. Naturally, this is causing more 
or less discontent, and the buyers are 
slow in ordering out their higher-priced 
flour. 

First clear flour is being absorbed as 
made, but second clear is practically un- 
salable. Some mills have discontinued 
making second clear, and are turning out 
a higher quality red dog in consequence. 
For this they are able to obtain better 
than second clear prices. 

Standard patent flour is quoted at 
$12.35@12.50 and second patent or 
straight at $12.10@12.25 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear, $10@10.25; second 
clear, $6@7, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. x 

The only change in the feed situation 
for the week is that some mills have bran 
to sell for prompt shipment, and find the 
demand for it rather light. Buyers want 
standard middlings, and these mills are 
willing to sell same providing buyers will 
take a little bran in each car. This situa- 
tion is not general, however. Some of 
the larger mills claim to be selling all the 
bran they have to offer readily at the 
resent market. As for weeks past, the 

avier grades of millfeed are all in 

demand. There is very little of- 
fered for May shipment. In fact, some 
of the mills have their output for the 
first half of June already disposed of. 

Prices for the week are practically un- 
changed. Bran is held by mills at $38.50 
@39 ton; standard middlings, #45@ 
45.50; flour middlings, $50@52; red dog, 
$55@57; rye middlings, $38.50@40,—in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. One 
city mill claims to have sold a good-sized 
lot of red dog in the last week at $57. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation May 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoin, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co, A, B, C, D and EB 
mills. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and’ Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,495 bbls, show that in the 





week ending May 10, they made 186,840 
bbls of flour, against 84,425 in 1918. 
Sixty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,440 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 5,060 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 10, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis..... 1,373 1,262 1,766 1,996 1,186 

BUG. cba taee 13 *5 *784 144 «297 

v\ . Peeve re 1,386 1,267 2,550 2,140 1,483 
Duluth, b’d’d... .... eae eos 175 











Totals 1,386 1,267 2,550 2,315 1,487 
*Includes Canadian. 


- CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to May 10, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 92,805 62,323 92,726 139,164 








Duluth ....... 87,687 16,869 20,884 91,394 
Totals ......180,492 79,192 113,610 230,558 
Ps OO Gh 6aces eevee 9,279 11,809 
Totals ......180,492 79,192 122,889 242,367 


*Includes Canadian.” 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 9,402 59 6,829 9,240 4,744 
Duluth..... 8,146 *152 7,908 10,978 3,290 

Totals... 17,548 211 14,737 20,218 8,034 
Duluth, b’d’d .... és 1,613 28 

Totals... 17,548 211 14,737 21,731 8,062 


*Includes Canadian. 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Seeding of wheat has been finished in 
the Northwest. Scattering rains in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas during the week 
further interrupted the work. When 
the acreage figures have been compiled, 
it is expected that the total area seeded 
to wheat will show a big reduction from 
earlier estimates. It should, however, 
compare favorably with other years. 

Much of the ground that had been pre- 
pared earlier for wheat is now being 
seeded to coarse grains. Farmers in a 
good many sections are preparing to 
plant corn. 

W. G. AINSWORTH DROWNED 

W. G, Ainsworth, of the Northwestern 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was drowned 
in Prior Lake, May 9. His brother wit- 
nessed the drowning, but was unable to 
rescue him. The funeral services, which 
were private, were held in Lakewood 
chapel here Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Ainsworth came to Minneapolis 
from New York state in 1880 to asso- 
ciate himself with the old C. A. Pillsbury 
Co. For some years he has been in the 
sales force of the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor Co. His widow and a son and daugh- 
ter survive him. 

BIG GRAIN STORAGE FOR SIOUX CITY 

A number of important improvements 
of interest to the grain trade are under 
way at Sioux City, Iowa. In addition to 
the 150,000-bu grain storage plant which 
the Mystic Milling Co. is building, the 
Flanley Grain Co. is erecting a 250,000- 
bu elevator, and the Terminal Grain Co. 
one of 1,000,000 bus capacity. The West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co. also has plans 
prepared for a 1,000,000-bu house, and 
the Mariner Elevator Co. one of 250,000 
bus capacity. All will be of concrete 
and re-enforced steel construction. When 
completed - these houses will give Sioux 
City a storage capacity of approximately 
3,000,000 bus. 

The Flanley Grain Co.’s elevator will 
embody the most efficient ag ey for 
the rapid handling of grain. house 
will have a capacity of 50 cars in and 
50 cars out daily, together with complete 
sacking arrangements. The building is 


-to be ready for operation by Sept. 1. 


The Western Terminal Elevator Co. 
will build its 1,000,000-bu house on the 
site formerly owned by the old Sioux 
City Terminal Elevator Co., and will have 
joint track connections with all the rail- 
roads entering Sioux City. Stock in this 
corporation, which has among its direc- 
tors a number of local bankers, is being 
sold to farmers and others in the terri- 
tory from which it expects to draw its 
grain. M. King, of the M. King Eleva- 
tor Co., is president. 

Work on the site for the proposed 1,- 
000,000-bu house for the Terminal Grain 
Co. has already started. It will be lo- 
cated on the Great Northern and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy tracks. 
Excavation is now under way. The first 
unit will have a capacity of 500,000 bus 
and the remaining 500,000 will be added 
as needed. The elevator proper will con- 
tain 56 bins, with 12 additional tanks ad- 
joining. Each tank will be 1814 ft in 
diameter and 94 ft high. A corn drier 
will also he installed in a separate build- 
ing. T. A. Black is president, and H. J. 
Hutton, of the Mystic Milling Co., is on 
the board of directors of this company, 
which has been very successful in selling 
its stock. 


DEATH OF MRS. C. M. HARRINGTON 


Mrs. Grace Ross Harrington, wife of 
Charles M. Harrington, president of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneap- 
olis, died May 8. Mrs. Harrington had 
not been in good health for upwards of 
a year, and her demise was not unex- 
pected. Interment was at Lakewood 
cemetery, May 10. 

The honorary pallbearers were E. R. 
Barber, A. S. Brooks, Hovey C. Clark, 
Frank W. Commons, Howard W. Com- 
mons, H. F. Douglas, William C. Ed- 
gar, Pierce L. Howe, H. V. Jones and 
C. F. Welles. The active pallbearers, 
all of whom are associated with Mr. Har- 
rington in his business, were G. F. Ewe, 
H. N. Chadbourne, M. E. Grant, H. E. 
Hughes, C. B. Rogers and P. C. Ruther- 
ford. 


ANOTHER BAKERY FOR ST. PAUL 
The Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., has had plans prepared for the 
erection of a $200,000 exclusive bread 
bakery in St. Paul. Construction work, 
it is expected, will begin shortly, and 
the plant is to be ready for operation by 
Aug. 1. Harry W. Zinsmaster, vice- 
president of the company, is to be in 
Minneapolis this week to complete ar- 
rangements. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MAY BUILD 


The directors of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce are seriously con- 
sidering tearing down the old building 
and erecting on the site a modern 12- 
story structure, in keeping with the newer 
buildings of the association. Plans are 
now being prepared. Estimates of the 
cost of building, the probable rental re- 
turns and the question of financing build- 
ing operations will then be discussed. If 
it is found desirable and practicable to 
go ahead with the work this year, the 
necessary action will then be taken. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are strong and firm at 48@ 
55e bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

W. J. Grover, sales-manager for the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Minneapolis during the week. 

A 25,000-bu elevator is being built at 
Bemidji, Minn., on the site of the burned 
plant of the Beltrami Milling & Elevator 
Co. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, the Duluth bak- 
er, is in New York City, on the invita- 
tion of Julius H. Barnes, for a confer- 
ence on the bread situation. 


H. Schomaker, manager of the West- - 
‘ern Grain Products Co., Hammond, Ind., 


was in Minneapolis during the week look- 
ing up the screenings situation. 

This department has a call for a first- 
class chemist to take charge of the lab- 
oratory of a large Indiana mill. The 
man must be capable of selecting equip- 
ment for a complete cereal laboratory. 

H. V. Nye, sales-manager for the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and J. 
F. Fogarty, president of the Bast-Fog- 
arty Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, are 
among the visiting millers in Minneapolis 
today. 

The market on screenings- is much 
stronger. Screenings that a week ago 
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were weak and dragging at $12 ton have 
within the last day or two sold at as 
high as $17.50. The advance averages 
$2@3 ton for the week. 


George Wollman, of Minneapolis, flour 
buyer for the Federal System of Bak- 
eries of America, reports that as soon as 
the present plans of the company for 
new shops are perfected, his office will 
be buying upwards of 25,000 bbls weekly. 


The elevator of J. H. Cary, McVille, 
N. D., burned May 6. It contained 23,- 
000 bus of grain, principally wheat and 
flaxseed. Incendiarism is suspected, as 
an attempt was also made to burn the 
Equity elevator there, according to re- 
port. 


The mill employees of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. are on a strike for 
recognition of the union. Some time ago 
the company granted its employees the 
eight-hour day, but refused to acknowl- 
edge the union. The mill is still in op- 
eration, as all of the men have not gone 
out. 


‘The principals in the Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, today accepted the 
resignation, effective June 1, of Herman 
F. Wright as manager, and appointed 
A. M. Burnett, sales-manager, to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Wright is going to Me- 
nomonie, Wis., as assistant manager of 
the Wisconsin Milling Co. 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis has reacted, 
and is stronger. A car of smutty No. 1 
northern wheat sold today at $2.72. 
Wheat ex-elevator is bringing $2.72@ 
2.73. Although the posted receipts are 
comparatively heavy, very little appears 
on the floor for sale. Not enough dark 
northern wheat is arriving to establish 
market prices on. 

Ernst & Ernst, audits and systems, 
announce that the continued growth of 
their business in Minneapolis and the 
Northwest has made it necessary to in- 
crease their office space, and they have 
moved to larger quarters in the First 
National-Soo Line Building, with in- 
creased facilities for rendering complete 
audit, system and tax service. 

H. C. Wilson, formerly agent at Min- 
neapolis for the Pennsylvania Lines, but 
for the last two years with the British 
Ministry of Shipping at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant general western 
agent for Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester Lines, Ltd., and all affiliated 
services which James P. Robertson, Chi- 
cago, represents as general western agent. 

A delegation of Minneapolis grain con- 
cerns appeared before the state Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission this week to 
urge that a system be adopted whereby 
employees of grain concerns can be li- 
censed and authorized to take samples 
of grain from cars on track. The dele- 
gation contended that if the grain houses 
were unable to obtain samples in this 
way, it would result in considerable delay 
and expense. 


H. L. Geissler, northwestern represen- 
tative of the Williams Patent Pulverizer 
& Crusher Co., has recently sold five 
Williams special grinders to the Gould 
Grain Co., of Minneapolis, for its new 
feed mill. Mr. Geissler left during the 
week for the South. He will attend the 
F. O. M. A. convention in Kansas City, 
and that of the Community Millers’ As- 
sociation at Louisville, Ky., before re- 
turning. 


H. T. Petterson, Raymond Lee and 
Harry G. Clendenning, three employees 
of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
bought the business of Hoffman & Pies- 
inger, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, and are op- 
erating it under the name of the Fort 
Dodge Flour & Feed Co. Mr. Petter- 
son was manager of the Marshall Mill- 
ing Co.’s corn mill, Mr. Lee was a mem- 
ber of the office force, while Mr. Clen- 
denning was a travelling salesman. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 16 will vote on the fol- 
lowing amendment to its rules: “When a 
sale of grain or seeds is made based on 
shipper’s weights (supported by an af- 
fidavit of the shipper, certifying to the 
accuracy of same), these weights shall 
be furnished within two weeks after the 
date of the application of the car upon 
the sale. In case of the failure of the 
seller to furnish shipper’s weights, so 
certified, within the two weeks men- 
tioned, settlement shall be based upon 
destination weights.” 5 
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The week just ended witnessed what 
apparently is the end for the present of 
the last spark of vitality in an erstwhile 
keen and active flour trade. Beginning 
a few days after the last Grain Corpora- 
tion statement declaring its intention to 
use every effort to reduce flour prices, 
the market here began to feel the “bear- 
ish” tendency in both demand and values, 

Values are undoubtedly lower on “big” 
lots of flour, but first patents, because 
of scarcity and the fact that they are 
sold under established brands, hold with 
some firmness. Mills have reduced prices 
to a degree, but there is nothing re- 
sembling a slump. Patents are simply 
scarce, and the price has to be held up 
because of the lack of any definite basis 
of value for the resulting clear grades. 

A few mills are disposing of clear 
flours to West Indies and similar trade, 
but the volume which can be sold there 
is small, and millers without that outlet 
have accumulations of these flours, on 
which a general value probably is not 
above $9.25@9.50, bulk, here, for firsts. 

While the wheat market here was not 
much lower this week, the tendency in 
the interior is toward a sharply lower 
level, brought about by a combination of 
feeling that prices will have to get down 
when new wheat comes in and of rather 
more liberal offerings in the country. 
Some interior mills are selling off their 
surplus stocks, and in instances are even 
pressing them on the market. 

* * 


The millfeed market remains firm. 
Owing to the shut-down of a number of 
country mills, there is less feed offered, 
but the natural tendency to higher quo- 
tations has been checked by a correspond- 
ing lessening of demand.. Sales have 
been made this week in scattered lots to 
the East, as southwestern mills are now 
in line for trade in that section. De- 
mand from the main outlet, the South 
and Southeast, is slightly weaker, but this 
is regarded as only temporary. 

Some mills are booking orders for June 
shipment at present prices, but there is 
no general disposition to go after this 
business. Bran is selling at $36@38 ton 
in 100-lb sacks. Brown shorts are in 
good demand from feeders of young 
pigs, and are stronger; they are quoted 
at $44@45 ton, and gray at $46@48; 
fancy middlings in bulk bring $56, sales 
being restricted to small lots. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TAS. WHOM: oc dows vgs ks wend 66,500 81 
Lest week 84 
Year ago err . 21 
Two years ago .......-.66. 61,500 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 77 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 410,670 251,435 61 
Last week ....... 403,770 258,752 64 
TOR? OSG. is ct ren. 309,120 150,316 48 
Two years ago... 294,720 202,579 68 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,762 bbls this week, 18,311 last 
week, 7,765 a year ago and 3,673 two 
year ago, 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
— business good, 19 fair, and 42 
slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 19,698, representing 82 per cent ac- 
tivity, this week, compared with 21,567, 
or 89 per cent, last week. 


NEW HUTCHINSON MILL RUNNING 


The new 1,200-bbl mill of the Reno 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
now in full operation, with wheat sup- 
plies and sales to insure its activity un- 
til practically new-crop time. 

The Reno company was organized last 
year for the purpose of building the 
plant at Hutchinson. L. H. Pettit, long 
established in the grain trade in Kansas, 
is president, E. E. Shircliff vice-presi- 
dent, Jay Hausen treasurer and manager 
grain department, and John E. Damon 
secretary and manager. Mr. Damon for- 
merly was manager of the Caldwell 
(Kansas) Milling Co. The company has 
just added to its office staff as assistant 
manager L. G. Oliver, until now con- 
nected with the Lyons (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Additional to its 1,200-bbl flour mill 
the Reno company is completing a 400- 
bbl corn mill installation. This week it 
also let contracts for eight concrete stor- 
age tanks, with a holding capacity of 
225,000 bus, giving it a total storage at 
the mill of 300,000 bus. Additional stor- 
age of 125,000 bus is represented by its 
six country stations. 

Incidental to starting the mill, the cap- 
ital stock has been increased to $300,000, 
fully paid. 

The company features the picture of 
Theodore Roosevelt in its leading brand, 
Statesman. 

TEXAS NEW WHEAT OFFERED 

Telegraphic offers of new Texas wheat 
for shipment the first half of June were 
made last week. The price represented 
about $2.50, Wichita, and a slightly high- 
er basis, Missouri River. Millers ex- 
pressed themselves as not interested in 
the offers, both because representative 
flour sales could not be made and of the 
wide-open speculative character of such 
offers to sell wheat. 


NEW-CROP FLOUR INQUIRY 


Large buyers in the East are asking 
millers for new-crop flour prices, includ- 
ing August-September shipment. Mills 
are not responding, because there is ab- 
solutely no present basis for reckoning 
prices at that time. It is.assumed that 
the requests for mill prices are largely 
animated by curiosity. 


BIG NEW TEXAS MILL 


Building contracts have been let for 
the construction of a 1,200-bbl mill at 
Amarillo, Texas, a point in the northern 
Texas “panhandle.” E. R. Humphrey, 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., placed the contracts, and it is un- 
derstood that Frank Kell, the Wichita 
Falls miller and connected with numer- 
ous other mills in the Southwest, and 
business associates, are back of the Ama- 
rillo enterprise. 

The new mill will be of modern steel 
and concrete construction, with 300,000 
bus concrete grain storage in connection. 
The company, the name of which has not 
yet been announced, will be capitalized at 
$300,000. 

This is the first milling unit of con- 
siderable size to be built in the Panhan- 
dle, where the acreage of hard wheat has 
in recent years been substantially in- 
creased, and which is looked upon great- 
ly to increase the hard wheat production 
of the southern section of the hard win- 
ter wheat territory. 

SEABOARD MILLING CO, OPENS OFFICE 

The Seaboard Milling Co., controlled by 
Bresky Bros., Boston, has opened an of- 
fice in the New York Life Building, 
Kansas City. The Atchison offices of the 


Atchison Flour Mills Co., whose business 
is being discontinued, will be closed, and 
the affairs of that concern conducted 
from here. A. L. Jacobson, manager, 
will remove to Kansas City this week. 
The Seaboard company has work under 
way remodeling the building here, in 
which it will install a 1,200-bbI flour mill. 


URGES BRANDING “BLEACHED” 

The Southwestern Millers’ League this 
week issued a circular to its members 
urging that they immediately begin the 
branding of all bleached flour shipped 
in interstate commerce “bleached.” This 
is in accordance with the court decision 
in the “Kansas City case” reached by 
agreement in the federal court here in 
April. The league’s circular follows one 
issued by the Alsop Process Co., of St. 
Louis. 

CHERRYVALE MILL REMODELED 

The N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, 
Kansas, is taking advantage of the slack 
period and is completely remodeling its 
plant. New machinery, being installed 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., will bring 
the capacity up to 600 bbls. New floors 
are being put in throughout the plant, 
and it is expected that the mill will be 
in perfect condition to handle the new 
crop. 

RECORD CROP ASSURED 


Further growth of wheat was retarded 
this week by the continued cool weather 
and rains. This is delaying corn-plant- 
ing, but is favorable to the wheat crop. 
More moisture fell in Kansas last month 
than in any previous April, with one ex- 
ception, and the period of 90 days pre- 
vious was the wettest on record for the 
corresponding period in any year, ex- 
cepting 1892. 

This abnormal condition, however, was 
ideal for wheat and, with the exception 
of some counties in the eastern part, the 
growth is reported perfect. In these 
counties there was danger of too great a 
development of the stalk at the expense 
of the grain. This detail is probably 
being overstressed, owing to the lack of 
any other signs of crop failure. 

The condition of the crop as estimated 
by officials, 103 per cent, is not regarded 
as too high. The reverse is true, rather, 
and private estimates place the yield at 
from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus more 
than the government’s estimate of 197,- 
500,000 bus. 

NOTES 


J. E, Oakes & Sons are building a 
15-bbl mill at Mobeetie, Texas, and ex- 
pect to begin operating about June 15. 

Armin Fassler, 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, will leave 
this week for a 10-day trip in the East. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., was called Tuesday 
to Cambridge, Kansas, to attend the fu- 
neral of his mother. 

C. M. Brown, until recently connected 
with mills at Hutchinson, Kansas, will 
become sales-manager of the Cherokee 
(Okla.) Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. 


J. H. Sullivan, manager of the east- 
ern office of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, at Pittsburgh, who 
was here Wednesday, reports that trade 
in his territory is simply marking time. 

R. B. Schuyler, formerly connected 
with the Omaha Flour Mills Co., is prin- 
cipal active man in the Milling Products 
Co., a new Omaha concern which will 
engage in the handling of products of 
Nebraska mills on a commission basis. 

J. R. Chapman, vice-president of the 
Oklahoma Flour Mill Co., Enid, Okla., 
was in Kansas City the first of the week. 
He is busy arranging the programme for 
the meeting of the Community Millers’ 
League of America, to be held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 19-24. An attendance of 
5,000 is predicted. ‘ 

John H. Moore, president, and G. M. 
Lowry, secretary, of the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., are in Chicago on 
account of the serious illness of Mrs. 
Moore, who has been in the hospital there 
for several weeks. Mrs. Moore and Mrs. 
Lowry are daughters of William Kin- 
ney, formerly a pioneer miller of Kansas 
and president of the Wichita company. 

Philip M. Clark, secretary of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was here this week on his way to visit 
his former home in Virginia. N. Sowden, 
vice-president of the New Era company, 


manager of Willis * 


spent a part of the week visiting in Kan- 
sas City. He says that soft wheat is 
well headed in southern Kansas, with 
prospects for a very early harvest. Dry 
and warm weather is the one present 
need. 

The Blood-Pickerill Grain Co. is the 
name of a new concern at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, of which I. H. Blood, formerly con- 
nected with the Beyer Grain Co., and J. 
K. Pickerill, until recently manager of 
the Universal Mill Co., Claflin, Kansas, 
are partners. B. B. Truitt has succeed- 
ed Mr. Pickerill as manager of the lat- 
ter concern, which is controlled by the 
owners of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 


WICHITA 

The milling situation is practically un- 
changed. Nearly all mills report local 
flour demand very light. Range of quo- 
tations: 95 per cent, $12.30@12.60 bbl; 
fancy patent, $12.80@13.10,—delivered 
Kansas City rate points. There is some 
call for first clears, but second clears re- 
main inactive. 

Demand for millfeeds is slow. Report- 
ed quotations range around $2.35 per 
100 lbs for shorts, $2.05 for mill-run, 
and $1.90 for bran, in straight or mixed 
cars, delivered Kansas City rate points. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The condition of Kansas’ growing 
wheat crop is rated at 103 per cent of 
normal, according to the May crop re- 
port issued this week by Edward C. Pax- 
ton, Kansas field agent for the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates. : 

It is also estimated that out of 11,184, 
000 acres in Kansas planted to wheat, 
not more than 44,000 will fail of har- 
vest. Barring unusually adverse weather 
from now until harvest, this acreage, from 
present condition rating, is forecasted to 
produce an average yield of 17.7 bus per 
acre, or a total of 197,427,000 bus. 

The Kansas rye acreage is now rated 
at 100 per cent of normal, and a yield 
of 17 bus per acre, or a production of 
3,179,000 bus, is predicted. 

Only a small per cent of corn had 
been planted in Kansas up to May 1. 
The acreage this year promises to be 
much reduced. 

A nearly normal acreage of oats and 
barley is up, with good stands. 

The condition of the Oklahoma grow- 
ing wheat crop, according to forecast by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was rated at 102 per cent of 
normal on May 1, or a production of 
54,134,000 bus. 

Precipitation, Wichita and _ vicinity, 
Jan. 1 to date, 10.16 inches; normal, same 
period, 7.66. 

NOTES 

J. C. Koster, secretary of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was here this 
week. 

R. Ward Magill, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is in the South, visiting the 
mill’s trade. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Hutchinson, May 27- 
28, and the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ and 
Millers’ associations will be held in Okla- 
homa City, May 20-21. 





Need for Wheat Storage 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May 10.—With the 
greatest wheat crop the country has pro- 
duced in prospect, the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the Department of Agriculture, 
in a statement sent to all the wheat areas 
of the country, urges that measures be 
taken now to provide adequate storage 
and handling facilities for the crop. Un- 
less this is done there will be a heavy 
wastage, the bureau says, besides a pre- 
ventable_ congestion of the railroads. 

Last year, with a crop of about 900,- 
000,000 bus, the rushing of the grain to 
market immediately after the harvest 
caused a congestion all the way from the 
terminal markets to the farm. The wheat 
“backed up” afier the terminal elevators 
were full, and congested the - railroads 
and all the country elevators. The result 
was that embargoes were placed on fur- 
ther shipments until the terminals could 
be cleared. Fortunately the winter was 
an open one, or the loss due to lack of 
adequate and proper storage would have 
been heavy. Joun J. Marnrnan. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending May 10 was 
estimated at 21,250 bbls, or 76 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,250, or 89 

er cent, last week, 8,500, or 22 per cent, 
in 1918, and 23,750, or 91 per cent, in 
1917. 

Practically every member of the flour 
trade in Chicago has been upset since 
the Grain Corporation announced that 
the price of flour has to go lower, re- 
gardless of what is being paid by mill- 
ers for raw material. Julius Barnes, 
while here this week, made it very em- 
phatic that millers of this country would 
be obliged to reduce their price, or he 
would offer enough flour from the Grain 
Corporation’s former purchases to lower 
quotations materially. 

This had the effect of causing buyers 
to withdraw their offers, and jobbers who 
sell to the retail trade found a very light 
demand. Many salesmen have been with- 
drawn, and there probably will be light 
representation until the new crop is of- 
fered. Those in touch with the jobbing 
and baking trade in Illinois claim that if 
present prices continue, stocks will be 
reduced materially. 

Each week brings less flour from the 
Northwest, and some of the large mills 
have withdrawn their quotations. Gen- 
erally speaking, mills that have flour to 
offer are doing so on the basis of 20@40c 
bbl lower than a week ago. Locally, the 
mills are not sold ahead for over 25 to 
30 days. 


FEED QUOTATIONS HIGHER 


Some of the heavier grades of mill- 
feed have shown an advance of about $2 
ton in the last three weeks. The possibil- 
ity of an anticipated reduction of flour 
and feed by many of the mills in the 
spring and hard wheat territories a 
month or so hence is believed to be the 
cause for jobbers and Eastern buyers 
having bid up on red dog and flour mid- 
dlings. Spring wheat bran is quoted to- 
day at about the same price as a week 
ago, namely, $40@40.50; middlings, 
$46.50@47; winter bran, $41; red dog, 
$55@55.50, in 100-lb sacks. 


CORN THE MAIN MARKET FEATURE 


The corn market is the wildest known. 
Even wheat seldom fluctuated as much 
as corn has in the last few weeks. Breaks 
of 5c, with corresponding reactions, have 
not been uncommon. Thursday there 
was a drop of nearly 7c and an advance 
of 8c, within a short time. Prices have 
changed so rapidly that many of the 
largest speculators have been forced to 
drop out, it being impossible for them to 
make quick turns on large lines. 

Corn has been shipped from Chicago 
to Decatur, Ill, industries this week. 
That town is in the heart of the corn 
belt, and it is claimed that corn is rela- 
tively cheaper here and at Peoria than 
it can be secured from the country. A 
cargo was sent east to an industry that 
is expected to run on Argentine grain. 
At the Illinois grain dealers’ meeting, at 
Peoria, May 6-7, country dealers gen- 
erally reported light stocks of corn in 
their elevators and on the farms. 

An uneasy feeling exists among cattle 
feeders, owing to the high price and 
searcity of corn, and ap 3 are liquidat- 
ing. tfle prices have dropped per 
100 Ibs within a month. Hogs, however, 
this week sold at the highest prices 


known, $21.55, only to break sharply lat- 
er in the week. 

The official estimate of the South Af- 
rican corn surplus is 40,000,000 bus, This 


is more than that country has ever been 
credited with raising in its entirety. A 
seaboard importer who was here this 
week said he was figuring on bringing 
South American corn to the United 
States, although no deals had been closed 
as yet. Argentine corn is selling, deliv- 
ered at New York, at $1.40 for May- 
June shipment. 

The cash wheat market was moderate- 
ly active. Milling demand was irregu- 
lar. On one day there was a drop of 
17c because a receiver sold a car of No. 
1 northern at $2.60. Others would have 
gladly paid more money. Sales later in 
the week were at 5@8c higher, and smut- 
ty No. 1 northern sold at $2.55. Gov- 
ernment stocks have been cut down over 
5,000,000 bus. 

Speculative trading in rye was heavy, 
and liquidation forced prices down to 
below those paid by the government last 
December, which was $1.62. The North- 
west has been a good seller of rye here, 
and millers have been fair buyers on the 
decline. 


FLOUR SELLING FOR EXPORT 


There were probably 15,000 bbls rye 
flour sold to the Grain Corporation this 
week, by local and near-by mills for ex- 
port. Two sales of 5,000 bbls each were 
made, and it is understood at around 
$9.35@9.45, jute, Baltimore. There was 
some first clear flour offered, but only a 
limited amount was booked. No Victory 
flour has been quoted to the Grain Cor- 
poration by the Chicago mills. 


COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE 


Commission houses and brokers have 
changed their plans in regard to com- 
missions. It is now proposed to have 
the advance in commission rates and the 
new brokerage rule incorporated in one, 
and submitted for ballot at one time. 

Commission rates on grain to non- 
members are to be $12.50, or 4% of Ic per 
bu, and to members $6.25, or % of Ic 
per 5,000 bus. Brokers are to receive 
75c. Provision commission rates are to 
be $20 for the round turn of 250 bbls of 
pork, or 50,000 Ibs of lard or short ribs, 
and the brokerage is to be advanced from 
$1 to $1.25. This was submitted to the 
Board of Trade directors on Tuesday. 


MADISON COUNTY CROP 


The following is from the Blake Mill- 
ing Co., Edwardsville, Ill: 

“On page 530 of your May 7 issue, your 
item on the wheat disease in Madison 
County, Illinois, is somewhat over-esti- 
mated. The statement reads: ‘About 
300,000 acres of winter wheat in Madison 
County, Illinois, are said to be affected 
with the Australian “take all.”’ As a 
matter of fact there are only 60,000 acres 
of wheat in the county, and there are only 
three townships, in what is known as the 
American Bottoms, that have the disease. 

“The most pessimistic reports that we 
have heard are that there are 3,000 acres 
affected, and they will probably make 
one-third of a crop. As compared with 
the winter wheat acreage in the United 
States, it would not make much differ- 
ence if it was 3,000 acres or 300,000 
acres, but it does make quite a difference 
in Madison County.” 


NOTES 


Corn millers have bought white corn 
freely within the week, and report a bet- 
ter trade. They paid $1.76@1.761 for 
No. 3 white, and $1.77 for No. 2 white, 
at the close. 

Laurence E. Rice, Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., is visiting New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, etc., looking into 
business conditions, especially as regards 
soft wheat flour users. 

Chicago millers having made sales of 
rye flour to the government, have bought 
considerable rye, securing the advant- 





age of a d market, prices having 
dropped 18¢ wi a week. 

Lake shipments of wheat from Chicago 
this week were 620,000 bus by the Grain 
Corporation to Buffalo, presumably for 
export. A cargo of 150,000 bus oats was 
shipped to Buffalo by private interests. 

T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., importers of grain, flour and prod- 
ucts, London, Eng., was in Chicago, Wed- 
nesday, on his way to eastern Canada, 
and will shortly sail for home from New 
York. 

B. D. Ingels, chief chemist of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, on a 
two months’ vacation, largely for the 
purpose of visiting mills and inspection 
as to new equipment and appliances, was 
in Chicago this week. 

Friends of B. W. Marr, secretary and 
treasurer of the Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will be interested to know 
that through his personal activities and 
as chairman of the Victory Loan commit- 
tee, he raised $9,000,000 in Columbus. 

G. A. Thomas, director of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is spending 
a few days in Chicago and in the gen- 
eral offices here during the serious ill- 
ness of R. W. McLaughlin, Chicago man- 
ager. Mr. McLaughlin is better, but is 
not able to leave his home. 

Several members of the Flour Men’s 
Club of Chicago held a special session at 
Hotel Sherman, Thursday, to consider a 
new uniform sales contract, uniform pur- 
chase contract, amendments to by-laws, 
and the election of applicants, but on 
account of there not being a quorum 
present, no action was taken. 

The business of the Lenfestey Milling 
Co., engaged largely in manufacturing 
cereal products, has been taken over by 
the Anchor Mills Co. John Lenfestey 
has dismantled his mill at 18 West Kinzie 
Street, and sold his brands and good-will 
to the Anchor company, and will go to 
California for an extended vacation. 

Barley: is being picked up by malt- 
sters and exporters. There is a feeling 
that malting will be permitted on a liber- 
al scale, and that foreigners will take all 
the malt offered. Orders here from the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
for malt had a stimulating effect on 
prices, but advances ran into selling or- 
ders, and declines followed. 

Glucose interests at Clinton, Iowa, and 
the mills at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, were 
in the market for Argentine corn at the 
close of the week. It is said that it could 
be secured about 10c under the domestic 
article, and that a special rate has been 
put in by the Illinois Central from New 
Orleans. The Argentine corn must be 
bought on a basis of buyers assuming the 
risk of condition at arrival. , 

According to James P. Robertson, 
general western freight agent for Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., H. C. Wilson 
has been named as assistant general 
agent of the Furness company. For the 
past two years Mr. Wilson has been serv- 
ing in the British ministry of shipping 
as manager of the western division, and 
will be located hereafter in the general 
offices of Mr. Robertson, Western Union 
Building. 

In order to save as much time as pos- 
sible in the changing of the general of- 
fices of the Fleischmann Co. from Cin- 
cinnati to Chicago, a special train of 
four Pullman coaches and seven bag- 
gage-cars was employed today to trans- 
fer the officers, employees, and office fix- 
tures. The officers and 75 employees will 
hereafter be in the Webster Building, 
Chicago, offices having been arranged 
covering one entire floor. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., May 10.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
nothing this week, compared with 11,900 
bbls, or 66 per cent, last week. A year 
ago, mills with a capacity of 16,000 
bbls turned out 8,000, or 50 per cent. 
The rye flour production this week was 
6,400 bbls, compared with 7,600 last week 
and 2,600 last year. 

Flour business was very unsettled, and 
mills have withdrawn quotations, though 
some of the local jobbers are quoting at 
$13@13.50. Stocks of wheat are light, 
and prospects are not bright for much 
increase in receipts. Stocks of flour are 
only moderate. Shipping directions came 
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in fairly well, and mills loaded out the 
usual amount. 

Nominal prices for standard city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
$13.50, and straight $11.75@12.25, cotton 
¥,’s. There was a good demand for 
clears, they being quoted at $9@9.25, in 
cotton, Mills are fairly sold up on this 
grade. 

Demand for Kansas patent was good, 
and jobbers reported a satisfactory trade 
with bakers and grocers at $13@13.25, 
in cotton. 

There was a fairly good domestic de- 
mand for rye flour. Some mills are op- 
erating on government orders and are 
grinding heavily, while others operate 
about half-time. Quotations were $9.50 
@10 for white, $8.50@9 for straight, and 
$6.90@7.25 for dark, in cotton. Inquiry 
was good from the East and Southwest. 

There was practically no demand for 
corn flour. Corn meal was slow, and 
the demand for grits was not so brisk as 
last week. Millers are not able to obtain 
much milling corn, offerings this week 
being exceptionally light. Corn flour 
was reduced to $3.85, corn meal to $3.75 
and grits to $3.75, in 100-lb cottons. 
Millers have completed their shipments of 
grits for export, and have very few or- 
ders on hand at present. 


MILLFEED 


Feed firmer. Offerings were light, but 
demand was not brisk except for mid- 
dlings. Shippers have been buying only 
what they had orders for. Mills claim 
to be sold up for all May, and will of- 
fer June feed at about $1 per ton less. 
There was very little demand for rye 
feed at $7 ton under middlings. LEast- 
ern demand did not improve to any ex- 
tent. Transit feed commanded a good 
premium over shipment, but the state 
trade was light. 


NOTES 


The Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwau- 
kee, has increased its capital stock to 
$125,000. 

Stuart Hyde, general manager Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Co., has been in the 
Fast on business. 

The H. E. Nelson Co., Madison, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, to deal in flour, feed and provi- 
sions. 

The Ludwig Milling Co., Cameron, 
contemplates improving and enlarging its 
mill, elevator and warehouse, at a cost of 
$20,000. 

The American Malt & Grain Co., a 
Delaware corporation, has been granted 
a charter to do business in Wisconsin as 
a foreign corporation. 


The Manitowoc Breweries Co. has 
changed its corporate style to Manitowoc 
Products Co., and will engage in the 
manufacture of cereals, cereal products, 
etc. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that, 
where the ground is dry enough, the 
seeding of small grains and the prepara- 
tion of ground for corn is proceeding 
rapidly. The bulk of the small grains 
have been sown, especially in the south- 
western half of the state. Winter grains, 
grasses, and such spring grains as are 
up, are growing slowly, but are looking 
fine. 


A cargo of wheat containing 358,250 
bus, was loaded at the Rialto elevator 
by the E. J. Earling, for Buffalo, this 
week, it being valued at nearly $1,000,- 
000, and was under consignment by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. 
The Labelle late in the week was loading 
371,000 bus at the Rialto for the East, 
which will be the record consignment out 
of Milwaukee. 


The Great Western Transit Co., or- 
ganized by Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Michigan capital, on June 1 will place 
one vessel in the package freight service 
between Milwaukee and Benton Harbor, 
Mich., via Chicago. A second boat will 
go into service July 1. The new line 
will give Milwaukee direct access to the 
New York Central Lines without pass- 
ing through the congested Chicago ter- 
minal, thereby saving 36 hours’ time. It 
will also give the Soo Line a new outlet 
to the East from Milwaukee. David 
Harlow, Milwaukee, former member of 
the railroad commission of Wisconsin, is 
president of the new corporation. 


H. N. Witson. 
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There were no new developments in the 
domestic flour market this week. Demand 
for immediate shipment was fair, and re- 
ceipts were well taken care of. Offer- 
ings to arrive continued light, and busi- 
ness was restricted. Most mills have 
made bookings until the new crop; a few 
have practically exhausted their stocks of 
wheat, and are not disposed to make sales 
without wheat to offset same. Flour buy- 
ers are disposed to work stocks down to 
the minimum, and are only willing to 
purchase at much below present wheat 
cost basis. 

Reports from country mills on south- 
ern trade conditions varied considerably. 
Several reported they will have nothing 
to offer until the new crop begins to 
move. However, the total volume of busi- 
ness done in the South was fair to good. 

Much publicity is being given rye 
bread by several large local bakers. This 
has resulted in a better demand for rye 
flour from bakers and jobbers. Prices 
were held firm, and showed an advance 
at the close. Millers are urging the con- 
sumption of rye flour in preference to 
wheat, due to the growing scarcity of the 
latter. 

Although offerings of both hard and 
soft wheat flour were rather free to the 
local trade, and prices generally shaded 
somewhat, only a limited volume of busi- 
ness was done, as buyers were only in- 
terested in offers at material price con- 
cessions. Several acceptances of offers 
on this week’s allotment by the Grain 
Corporation of hard wheat first clears 
were reported by local mills. Prices on 
same were given at $9.90@10, jute, Bal- 
timore. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $11.50@12, 100 per cent $11@11.50, 
clear $9@10.25, low-grade $7@8; soft 
wheat patent $11.50@12, 100 per cent $11 
@11.50, clear $9@10.25, low-grade $7.50 
@8.50; spring wheat 95 per cent $12@ 
12.30, 100 per cent $11.50@11.75, first 
clear $10.50@11, second clear $6@7,— 
jute. City mills quoted hard wheat pat- 
ent at $12.55, 100 per cent $12.15; soft 
wheat patent $12.35, 100 per cent $11.95,— 
bulk. Rye flour, white patent, $10.85; 
medium, $9.55; dark, $7.05@7.55. 

A fairly good domestic demand was re- 
ported for wheat feed, with the market 
steady and firm, but locally all feedstuffs 
were slow of sale. Bran was quoted at 
$40@41, mixed feed $43, and middlings 
$50@53. Barley feed sold at $55, No. 1 
alfalfa meal $43, and No. 2 $41. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The past week was very showery, and 
all sections in Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois reported a heavy rainfall. The 
growing wheat crop is now in need of 
warm, sunshiny weather. Some sections 
report that, with favorable weather con- 
ditions, harvesting should begin early in 
June. Prospects continue very promis- 
ing in most sections, but some reports 
were received that the wheat in bottom 
lands is going back on account of exces- 
sive rains, e plant in many fields has 
started to head. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine; many fields starting to 
head...Wheat in bottom lands going 
back we fast; hills not so bad...100 per 
cent...No complaints so far; having lots 


of rain...Excellent...95 per cent... 
105 per cent...Good...With favorable 
weather, wheat-harvesting should com- 
mence in our locality first part of June 
and threshing last half of June; too 
much rain and cloudy weather the last 
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eight days; bright, sunshiny weather 
from now on much desired...Barely 
maintaining its former exceptionally high 
percentage, but hardly think serious 
damage can be as yet firmly established 
...Good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, III. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill, 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, I]. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending May 10 was 27,600, 
representing 55 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 36,100, or 71 per cent, 
last week, 10,800, or 21 per cent, a year 
ago, and 30,500, or 60 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 58,200, repre- 
senting 75 per cent, compared with 55,- 
300, or 72 per cent, last week, 28,000, or 
36 per cent, a year ago, and 52,700, or 
68 per cent, in 1917. 


SEEK UNIFORMITY IN GRAIN INSPECTION 


First Vice-President Charles L. Nie- 
meier, chairman of the grain committee 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, has ap- 
pointed Charles A, Wilson official grain 
sampler, and Charles Rippin traffic com- 
missioner of the exchange, John J. Ed- 
miston chief of the inspection depart- 
ment at East St. Louis, and J. J. Gil- 
martin chief inspector of the Missouri 
department at St. Louis, to appear with 
the grain committee of thé exchange at 
the conference which will be held Tues- 
day, May 13, with a committee which is 
making a survey of inspection facilities 
of the principal terminal grain markets 
of the country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. ; 

This committee is composed of Elmer 
Hutchinson, of the National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, W. J. Niergarth, of the 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., representing 
the Council of Grain Exchanges, R. S. 
Hurd, of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, J. W. Shorthill, representing the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, C. 
W. Crawford, of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, and R. T. Miles, 
representing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bureau of Markets. 

Philip Rothrock, of the St. Louis dis- 
trict of the Federal Grain Supervision, 
will meet with and assist the committee 
while it is in his district. This commit- 
tee has already visited Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Memphis and New Orleans. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange is as follows: Charles L. Nie- 
meier, chairman; Charles F. Beardsley, 
Fred W. Seele, W. J. Niergarth, Gilbert 
Sears, Joseph E. Dixon and J. Paul 
Berger. The committee will consider 
carefully such factors as the physical fa- 
cilities for inspection, including the 
amount and kind of equipment, suitabil- 
ity of inspection laboratories, methods of 
inspection procedure, including number 
of inspectors, methods and accuracy of 
sampling, cost of service, switching and 
demurrage problems, reinspection, appeal 
privileges and such other matters as may 
be considered important, such as the plac- 
ing of cars, etc. 

After the committee has completed its 
survey and has obtained the information 
relating to these subjects, it will be in a 
position to recommend to the markets 
visited, and to the Bureau of Markets, 
ways and means of obtaining greater 
uniformity in the inspection of — It 
is believed that its recommendations will 
be adopted by the various markets and 





by the government, and result in much 
benefit to the grain trade. 


NOTES 


Charles L, Niemeier, of the Schultz & 
Niemeier Commission Co., has returned 
from Little Rock, Ark. 

T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., London, Eng., who has been visit- 
ing the principal markets of this coun- 
try, was in St. Louis this week. 

The Marshall Hall Grain Co. this week 
loaded one barge of wheat for New Or- 
leans, but was unable to load others on 
the Federal Barge Line on account of 
the high water. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
closed Friday at noon in honor of the 
home-coming of the 138th Infantry, for- 
merly the first and fifth regiments of the 
National Guards of St. Louis. 

Harry A. Sterling, who at one time was 
local manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and later represented the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. in Illinois, has ac- 
cepted a position as sales-manager of 
the Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: 
Harold R. Wilson, of the Hunter-Rob- 
inson-Wenz Milling Co., Harry J. Hans- 
ner, of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
Walter R. Crispin, of the Fuller-Wool- 
dridge Commission Co. and Lincoln E. 
Slick, of L. E. Slick, Bloomington, III. 

C. F. Prouty, secretary and treasurer 
of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ and 
Millers’ Association, has invited mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change to attend the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the association, which 
will be held May 20-21 in Oklahoma City. 
The invitation has been accepted, and a 
number will attend. 

Jacques Setton & Co., of Alexandria, 
Egypt, were denied a new trial in their 
suit for breach of contract against the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., of St. Louis, 
in a decision handed down by the United 
States circuit court of appeals this week. 
They sued for $12,000 damages when a 
contract to deliver 2,000 bags of flour 
made by the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
was broken in August, 1914. 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America was held in St. Louis, May 5-7, 
at the Statler Hotel. Two groups were 
represented, one composed of tight coop- 
erage and the other of slack cooperage 
manufacturers. The first day’s session 
was devoted to an executive committee 
meeting, at which F. S. Charlot, of St. 
Louis, was elected president. 

A vote of the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be taken at a spe- 
cial election, May 19, to amend para- 
graph 4 of section 1 of rule XIII so that, 
when amended, the said paragraph shall 
read as follows: “Upon the approval of 
the board of directors he shall become 
a member of the exchange. The right of 
voting as members is, however, confined 
to those who have been members of the 
exchange 60 days previous to the occa- 
sion of voting.” 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., May 10.—Flour 
prices have gone down within the last few 
days, but not as much as was expected 
by many, who thought the result of the 
Grain Corporation statement would be an 
immediate big break in the market. Mills 
are still quoting in the neighborhood of 
$13 for short patent, and $12.50@12.65 
for the next grade, while first clears were 
offered at various prices up to $11.25. 

Bakers in general are well booked until 
new crop, and the few merchants who are 
not are waiting for a further decline, as 
recent events have tended to scare buyers 
off. The demand for millfeed continues 
fair, and many mills are sold out. Bran 
is quoted at $43@44 ton, and shorts at 
$52@54. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers as follows: corn meal, $7.90 bbl; 
cream meal, $8.45; grits, $8.50. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
96 cars; corn, 88; oats, 35; barley, 98. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,153,000 bus; 
corn, 23,000; oats, 155,000; barley, 641,- 
000. 

NOTES 


Among visitors here were L. H. Dun- 
can, of the Baker Cotton Oil Co., who is 
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also interested in a flour mill at Cordell, 
Okla; and Martin Huber, of the High- 
land (Ill.) Milling Co. 

The last session of the convention of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
closed Friday noon at the Grunewald Ho- 
tel. The harbor of New Orleans greatly 
interested the delegates, and was a reve- 
lation to many. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.vurn, Minn., May 12.—The flour 
market situation was unchanged last 
week. Mills received inquiries, but their 
sold-up position would not allow them 
to accept new business, except for a few 
odd lots. The majority of buyers, how- 
ever, seem to be pretty well fixed as to 
supplies, and interest was light. 

The durum flour mill has its capacity 
contracted for well ahead and can take 
on little new business. Stocks on hand 
are being worked off, and delivery on 
old sales called for. 

The market for rye flour was about as 
quiet as that for white flour. Supplies 
seem to be ample, and buying interest 
lagged. The week closed with a decline 
of 25¢e bbl, but a part of this was re- 
covered today. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
34,270 bbls flour, or 93 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 35,130, or 95 per cent, the 
previous week, and 18,700, or 32 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Considerable interest was evident in 
millfeed, but the mills have nothing to 
offer for May shipment. The eastern 
trade is in the market for stuff in trans- 
it or to be shipped in June. 


NOTES 

G. E. Robson, of Turle & Co., is here 
from Minneapolis for a few days. 

Stocks of oats show practically no 
change from a week ago, there being 
nothing coming in or going out. 

Grain receipts continue small, and will 
until seeding is finished. Grain men look 
for a moderate movement after that. 

A cargo of 115,000 bus rye arrived 
here last week from Fort William, Ont; 
also 57,000 bus wheat and 60,000 bus rye. 

Wheat stocks tonight are down to 
around 7,250,000 bus, durum comprising 
3,800,000 of it, spring 2,800,000 and win- 
ter 634,000. 

Rail shipments of wheat averaged 
about 150 cars daily, which was the fig- 
ure set by the Grain Corporation as its 
expectation. 

Stocks of barley have been nearly ex- 
hausted by the recent boat shipments. 
With the slowing up of receipts buyers 
have shaded their bids Ic. 

Flour is coming forward steadily from 
the interior for shipment by boat down 
lakes, but in much lighter volume than 
in some of the former years. 

Mills are working now wholly on wheat 
supplies requisitioned from the Grain 
Corporation. Nothing is coming this way, 
due to the high premiums being paid by 
Minneapolis mills. 

Elevators today reported grain ship- 
ments aggregating 1,186,000 bus, of which 
837,000 were wheat. This included sev- 
eral boats recently departed, but not 
heretofore reported out. 

Two boats just completed at the yards 
of the Superior Shipbuilding Co. for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Lake 
Fraichure and the Ceresco, are loading 
flour for France, and will leave in a few 
days. 

Rye futures were on the downgrade, 
declining 12c, due to the government re- 
port indicating a crop of 22,000,000 bus 
more than estimated April 1. The gen- 
eral strength in coarse grains today 
caused a reaction, and the July future 
gained 2c. 

The Grain Corporation is not honor- 
ing requisitions from eastern mills for 
wheat remaining in Duluth. There have 
been shipped from here since the move- 
ment began 12,000,000 bus by lake and 
7,000,000 to myer 6 oy 2 The stocks re- 
maining here will held for mills in 
this territory. 

F. G. Cartson. 





South Australia, for the season of 
1917-18 produced 28,000,000 bus wheat, 
1,600,000 bus barley and 1,300,000 bus 
oats. 
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This week was little different from last, 
save that it had its own particular fea- 
ture to excite the trade into wondering 
what would happen next, thereby further 
increasing the uncertainty of buyers and 
the dullness of trade. This particular 
feature was the declaration of Julius 
Barnes at Chicago to the effect that 1,- 
000,000 bus of Canadian wheat would be 
brought into the United States for the 
purpose of holding down flour prices, 
which, following closely upon the heels 
of the Grain Corporation offer of the 
previous week to sell flour to bakers, 
when necessary, at prices much under 
mill limits, has thoroughly unsettled the 
entire situation. 

Buyers who were at all inclined to 
make purchases naturally kept out of the 
market. The trade having met with heavy 
losses through overnight changes just 
about this time last year on the substi- 
tute plan, is in no condition to stand up 
against a repetition, and feels that it 
ought not again be called — to face 
losses that, by judicious handling of the 
situation, may easily avoided. 

So far as having an effect upon prices 
was concerned, the statements issued by 
Mr. Barnes made no really appreciable 
difference, for while some mills offered 
flour at lower levels than last week, many 
made no change, and a number withdrew 
from the market entirely; so, viewed 
broadly, there was no practical change in 
the market situation. 

There was telegraphic information 
from Canada that the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., of that country, following impor- 
tant meetings in Winnipeg, had decided 
that it would control the export of both 
wheat and flour down to Aug. 31, or the 
end of the crop, and that flour sold on 
or subsequent to April 30 for export 
would not be permitted to move. This 
was construed to mean that Mr. Barnes 
might be unable to get from Canada the 
1,000,000 bus of wheat he purposed bring- 
ing into the United States, but on the 
other hand it was contended that, as the 
two governments were working in such 
close harmony, if the wheat was actually 
needed here it would be forthcoming. 

Just now, at any rate, flour buyers are 
not bothering much about the market 
conditions, because they are quite well 
stocked up with flour, and are in an excel- 
lent position to await developments. Gen- 
eral quotations were: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $13@13.65; standard patents, $12.60 
@12.90; first clears, $10:40@10.90; win- 
ter straights, $11.50@11.75; Kansas 
13.25@13.40; rye, $8.75@9.75, 
—all in jute. 

The market for corn goods was dull. 
It is understood, however, that the Wheat 
Export Co. made purchases of meal at 
$7.70 bbl. This was somewhat under the 
domestic market prices, which ranged 
$4.20@4.25 per 100 lbs for both white 
and yellow granulated meal. Corn flour 
was offered at $4@4.25. 


GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


From a comparison of the offers made 
through local concerns to the Grain Cor- 
epoetion during the last three weeks, it 
is clear that purchases by this agency 
must be very light, because some con- 
cerns that had previously offered 100,000- 
bbl lots or over, have recently been offer- 
ing 5,000 and 10,000 bbl lots which, cou- 

led with the difficulty of mills in secur- 

g wheat, indicated that offerings were 


Last week, first clears were bought up 


to $10, jute, Baltimore, and this was un- 
Soubtedly the top price, as $10.05 was 


refused. Some Victory flour also was 
purchased. The price two weeks ago was 
around $10.85, but the level this week 
was somewhat higher, though exactly how 
much could not be learned. Rye flour 
was purchased as high as $9@9.60, jute, 
Baltimore. 

A high state of expectancy exists re- 
garding the outcome of the conference to 
be held Tuesday, May 13, between the 
Grain Corporation and the flour trade. 
All the eastern flour clubs have appoint- 
ed committees, and some of the commer- 
cial exchanges have done likewise, so that 
the entire eastern flour trade will be 
represented, and it is hoped that, as a 
result of the conference, a mutually sat- 
isfactory working basis may be estab- 
lished. 

EXCHANGE NOMINATIONS 


The nominating committee of the 
Produce Exchange has reported the fol- 
lowing nominations: for president, Ed- 
ward Flash; vice-president, W. B. Pol- 
lock; treasurer, E. R. Carhart. For 
members of the board of managers, Lyn- 
don Arnold, W. A. Johns, J. B. Smull, 
L. W. Forbell, H. R. Howser and B. 
H. Wunder. The latter has the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest man ever 
named on this board to represent the flour 
trade. 


FREE LIGHTERAGE AGAIN IN FORCE 


The lighterage privileges in force dur- 
ing the pre-war period have been rein- 
stated in New York harbor by the Rail- 
road Administration, and C. M. Steven- 
son named as traffic control manager. 
Some of the suggestions in this connec- 
tion ‘are as follows: 

Applications showing specific lighter- 
age destinations may be made by con- 
signees to lighterage agents to railroads 
serving New York harbor. There is 
urgent necessity for prompt discharge of 
lighters engaged in delivery of domestic 
freight owing to the pressing demand for 
lighters to handle export traffic, and the 
record established by consignees will be 
considered when applications for further 
permits are issued. 

At present the hope of the administra- 
tion is that consignees will be able to 
make use of the freight stations on both 
sides of the harbor, but where this can- 
not be done on account of the long haul 
to the private pier stations, a special 
permit will have to be obtained to have 
the lighter deliver to the private pier as 
desired, 

NOTES 

The Produce Exchange Golf Club will 
hold its annual spring tournament on the 
course of the Knollwood Country Club, 
May 15. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were Lawrence Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, and Carl C. 
Krehbiel, of the Moundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co, 

For the first time since it was stopped 
as a war measure, trading in cotton oil 
was resumed last Thursday on the floor 
of the exchange. The proceedings 
opened with three rousing cheers, and 
then a dead quiet settled upon those sur- 
rounding the trading ring. 





BUFFALO 

Bourrarto, N. Y., May 10.—There was 
a decided lull in the flour market this 
week, which can only be accounted for 
by the evident determination of the pow- 
ers that be to reduce the price of flour 
to what they think is a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit over the price of wheat, 
regardless of the value the farmer places 
on his offerings and forces the miller to 
pay. Buyers are of course looking for 
a decline in flour. The mills are reduc- 
ing prices now, when they are able to get 
wheat for less money, and with some re- 





selling of flour going on, the market here 
is quoted 40c bbl lower than last week. 

e mills, as a rule, have enough wheat 
to last until the first of July, but flour 
to the full extent of the holdings has 
been sold. They will probably continue 
grinding steadily until the first of June, 
when a slow-down is expected, as stocks 
of flour by that time will be more than 
ample to supply all needs. 

Some of the mills report a better de- 
mand for clears, but prices are very 
steady. There is little doing in rye flour, 
even at the decline. 

Kansas mills reduced prices 40c bbl 
this week, making short patent $13.20 
and standard $12.70, Buffalo rate, cot- 
ton ¥4’s. Michigan mills dropped out of 
the market entirely. 

Millfeeds are easier at the moment, ex- 
cept for heavy feeds, red dog and flour 
middlings, of which the offerings are 
light. Bran and middlings are easier, 
with some spot and prompt shipment of- 
fered at $1 under last week.’ These mills 
have cut out the mixed cars of flour and 
feed, as there is an urgent demand to 
ship full cars of flour, and a little sur- 
plus of feed is on hand. 

Sales of Canadian feed have been 
heavy, which is having a depressing ef- 
fect. Bran from across the river is 
selling at $42.50@43, and middlings at 
$48.50@49, sacked, track, Buffalo. There 
is more offered, with an easy feeling re- 
ported. Winter wheat mills are ym 
$46 for bran, $49 for mixed feed an 
$51 for middlings, Buffalo. 

The general opinion here is that a re- 
action is certain in a few days. Corn 
feeds have advanced sharply, hay has 
never been so high as at present, some 
farmers holding for $45 ton, and the out- 
look for grass is not encouraging, due 
to continued rains and _ unseasonable 
weather. There is an active demand for 
hay from the South and West in this sec- 
tion, and $35 is freely bid on track, with 
nothing offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is $1@2 and 
hominy, owing to scarcity, $1.75, higher 
than last week. Gluten firmer. Cotton- 
seed meal in fair supply and steady. Oil 
meal sold at $66@66.50, spot, and re- 
sales $67, prompt, the mills being out of 
the market. July, August and September 
sold at $66.20. 

Brewers’ grains were offered at $48.50, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa meal, 
No. 1, $48.50, track, Buffalo. Kafir corn 
and milo maize, No. 3, were offered at 
$2.92 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats rather easier. Some ex- 
port business doing, and mills running 
slowly. Reground oat hulls sold at $36, 
spot or shipment, sacked, track, Buffalo; 
June shipment, $33.50. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here this week 
was 132,875 bbls, or 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 114,650, or 69 per 
cent, last week, 109,550, or 66 per cent, 
a year ago, 130,700, or 78 per cent, in 
1917, 106,700, or 63 -per cent, in 1916, 
and 120,400, or 88 per cent, in 1915. 


NOTES 


G. E. Marcy, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., was in Buffalo yesterday. 


J. R. Baker, of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
grain dealer, was on ’change the past 
two days. 

Three cargoes of grain arrived here to- 
day, which will about clean up all now 
on the lakes for Buffalo. 


Continued wet weather is beginning to 
injure wheat in this state, many yellow 
patches being noticeable. 


Receipts of grain this week by lake 
were 5,036,000 bus, of which 4,200,000 
were wheat. A year ago the receipts were 
1,500,000 bus of wheat. 


The government is shipping out about 
500,000 bus wheat daily. Over 1,000,000 
bus of rye are ready to go forward as 
soon as cars are available. 


M. J. Welch, who started the Buffalo 
Flour Co., and is well known in this end 
of the state, stopped over on his way 
from Minneapolis, to visit his friends. 
Mr. Welch is now of the firm of Welch 
& French, flour dealers, New York City. 


The Curtiss Grain Corporation mill 
and elevator plant was totally destroyed 
by fire yesterday. The Curtiss company 
only recently finished the mill, and the 
plant was busy turning out feed. About 
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60,000 bus of grain were in the elevator. 
The loss is estimated at $300,000. 

Charles Kennedy, local representative 
of the Grain Corporation, has for several 
days called into conference millers, flour 
jobbers and others to discuss proper 
means of flour price control to conform 
to the Grain Corporation policy of pre- 
venting advances in the price of flour to 
the consumer that would be against pub- 
lic interest, and the possible effect on the 
trade of any proposed control. 

Invitations have been quietly sent out 
by the New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion to all members to participate in an 
informal complimentary dinner to be 
given in honor of Charles Kennedy, as 
an expression of appreciation by the 
flour-milling industry of the state of New 
York, for his faithful, impartial and un- 
tiring service as zone manager of the 
United States Food Administration. The 
dinner will take place at the Iroquois 
Hotel, next Thursday evening. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetPuis, Pa., May 10.—The local 
flour market is dull, and prices this week 
have been reduced by the mills. In spite 
of this fact, there has’ been no increase 
in business, as the large bakers and job- 
bers are generally well supplied for near 
future wants, and second-hand stocks are 
available below manufacturers’ figures. 

The effort of the wheat director to 
bring the price of flour down to a basis 
of the cost of wheat increases the weak- 
ness, and in some cases values are 75c@$l 
off from the high point recently asked. 
There is no confidence in the market, 
and a further drop is looked for. 


TRANSATLANTIC LINES TO RESUME 
J. A. McCarthy, steamship agent, of 
this city, who has just returned from 
Europe, announces the resumption of the 
Norway-Mexico-Gulf Line, which will 
make weekly sailings from Philadelphia 
to Stavanger and Christiania. Before the 
outbreak of the war the sailings were 
monthly. 
He also announces the establishment of 
a fortnightly steamship service from this 
port to Sweden by the Swedish-American 
Transatlantic Steamship Co. The ter- 
minals at pier 27, north, will be used 
for discharging inward cargoes, and pier 
C, Port Richmond, Reading Railway 
piers, for loading outward bound cargoes. 


GRAIN CARGOES DAMAGED BY HEAT 


There has been considerable damage 
by heat to grain cargoes shipped from 
Philadelphia, and Inspector Regan has 
been assigned by the Department of Ag- 
riculture to make an investigation as to 
the cause. Cargoes, upon being dis- 
charged, have been found to be damaged, 
especially that part which was near the 
engine-rooms. 

The inspector left this week on the 
San Gerrano for Italy, on which vessel 
the cargo was composed largely of grain 
in bulk. Exact temperatures of the grain 
will be taken ever hour on the trip, and 
it is hoped to prevent the cargo from 
being landed in a damaged condition. 


FLOUR CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The Philadelphia Flour Club held a 
meeting at the Bourse, on Monday, at 
which a resolution was adopted asking 
other flour clubs to co-operate in request- 
ng certain information from the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. 

The flour clubs of New York, Boston 
and Baltimore were requested to join 
with Philadelphia in appointing three 
representatives each to meet at the Grain 
Corporation’s office in New York, on 
Tuesday, to consider what regulations 
shall be put in force affecting business 
for the coming crop year, beginning next 
month. Hubert J. Horan, president of 
the local club, was made chairman of 
the Philadelphia delegation. 


NOTES 

The New Era Cash Grain & Feed Co. 
has been chartered, with an authorized 
capital of $100,000. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
have been proposed for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Bourse will be held next Tuesday after- 
noon, when seven directors are to be 
elected to serve three years. 

F. G. Stritzinger, Sr., a retired miller 
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and flour dealer of Norristown, Pa., and 
an old member of the Commercial Ex- 
change, died May 7, aged 87. 

Among visitors this week were Percy 
W. Stephens, of the J. J. Badenock Co., 
grain shippers, Chicago, and Samuel 
Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
flour merchants, New York City. 


Marshall M. Ford, one of the younger 
members of the Commercial Exchange, 
who recently returned home after active 
service in France, has been mustered out 
of the army. Previous to entering the 
service, Mr. Ford was a grain and mixed- 
feed merchant, and he will now resume 
his former business. 


Watson W. Walton, grain and feed 
merchant and an old member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, died Friday, aged 59. 
The following will represent the ex- 
change at the funeral services to be held 
on Monday: William P. Brazer, E. H. 
Price, James L. King, Louis G. Graff 
and M. F. Baringer. 


SamveEt S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 10.—Mills here 
ground 14,100 bbls flour this week, or 76 
per cent of capacity, compared with 13,- 
500, or 73 per cent, last week. Of this 
total, 12,200 bbls were spring, 1,200 win- 
ter and 700 rye. 

Prices are fully maintained, despite 
the announcement of Julius Barnes that 
they must go lower. There may be a 
weaker tone to the market, but it is not 
yet expressed here in dollars and cents. 

There was some inquiry and a few 
sales. Bakers were in the market in a 
moderate way, and the output of the 
mills here was absorbed. There was lit- 
tle attempt to get new business, the dis- 
position being to take care of regular 
customers and make such trade solid 
against the day when normal conditions 
are restored. 

So far as can be learned, no one here 
placed a bid this week for government 
business. However, the policy of buying 
clears is reflected here. There is no ac- 
cumulation of this grade, and prices in 
some mills are a shade higher, but low- 
grade continues dull, with the mills stor- 
ing. 

The principal quotations for hard 
wheat flours follow, but they are nom- 
inal: short patents, $13@14.50, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston; local, $12.95; bakers pat- 
ent, $13.10, cotton 1%’s, Boston; first 
clear, $11@12.25; local, $11.95; low-grade, 
$7, jute, Boston. 

Winter wheat mills apparently face a 
shut-down or a period of greatly cur- 
tailed output. Winter wheat delivered 
here is quoted at around $3 bu, and the 
problem is to locate a car lot. Boston 
quotations have been withdrawn on win- 
ter straights. They are quoted locally 
at $12.35, cotton 1,’s. 

Demand for rye flour has eased off. 
The best white brands are now quoted at 
$9.60 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; 
western brands, jobbing basis, local, 
white $10.75@11, medium $10, dark $9. 

Demand for heavy feeds was strong, 
with prices well sustained. Quotations: 
spring bran, $46@47 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $47@48; winter bran, 
local, $48.50; spring middlings, $52@54, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $50; win- 
ter middlings, local, $50.50; rye feed, 
local, $46, sacked. 

Corn meal, feeding grade, jobbing 
basis, $70 ton, sacked; table grade, $5 
per 100 Ibs. 

NOTES 


John G. Elbs has purchased the plant 
of the Woodcock Macaroni Co., of this 
city, and will remove the business from 
North Washington to Jay Street. 

Fourteen cars of wheat consigned to 
tidewater were wrecked on the Lehigh 
Valley at Victor, the wheat being 
spilled along the tracks for 500 feet. 

Walter T. Pettengill died in New York 
City, this week, following an operation, 
aged 70. In 1871, with Ogden S. Miller, 
he engaged in the milling business at 
Holley, N. Y. 

The abnormally heavy rainfall has cut 
the seeding of spring wheat short, and 
some winter wheat, especially on low 
ground, shows yellow on account of the 
excessive moisture. 


The Wayne County Farm Bureau has 
offered a prize of $25 to the boy or girl 
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under 19 years of age who will grow the 
best 12 ears of wun tinier certain rules 
of planting and cultivation. 

Rochester union bakeries have signed an 
agreement for a year, by which foremen 
and first hands get an increase of $3 per 
week, and second-hand dough mixers, 
oven hands and bench hands, $2, with $3 
additional for work between 8 p.m. and 
5 am. Eight hours constitute a day’s 
work in machine shops, and 81% in hand- 
working shops, with 30 minutes for lunch. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 10.—The feature 
of the local flour situation this week was 
a telegram received by James E. South- 
worth, Boston representative of the 
Wheat Export Corporation, from Julius 
H. Barnes, requesting that he advise the 
local bakers and flour jobbers that the 
Grain Corporation will resell, from its 
current stocks in Boston, standard 
straight extraction flour, in carload lots, 
at $11.50 bbl, jute. 

The point Mr. Barnes makes is that 
there are reports in the trade that the 
Grain Corporation does not propose to 
do this, and certain statements have been 
made purely to affect the market. Mr. 
Southworth was instructed to follow the 
matter up to the extent of any holdings 
going through Boston for the Grain Cor- 
poration, and he was authorized to sell, 
and to get this publicity to the baking 
and jobbing trades at once. 

It is hard to tell what effect the let- 
ting loose upon the local market of this 
flour will have upon the general trade. 
It will depend in a great measure upon 
the quantity that is offered. No official 
figures are available, but it is the gen- 
eral opinion that it will be quite large. 

It is understood that the offerings com- 
prise standard hard and soft winter wheat 
flours of the so-called 100 per cent grade. 
Bakers, since the restrictions on the mill- 
ing of pre-war grade flours were re- 
scinded, have been making bread up to 
the old standards, and it is a question, 
now that the new quality breads are 
meeting with satisfaction among consum- 
ers, whether bakers will be willing to use 
a mixture in the manufacture of their 
products unless there is a general agree- 
ment among them to do so. 

The result of all this uncertainty is 
that the demand for flour during this 
week was of small proportions for mill 
shipment, There was some reselling at 
slightly under mill quotations. Spring 
patents, mill shipment, are offering at 
$13@13.25 bbl, possibly $13.50 for a few 
brands of standard patents, with special 
short patents at $14.25@14.55, all in 
sacks. 

Hard and soft winter patents are held 
at practically the same range of prices— 
$13@13.50 bbl, in sacks. Soft winter 
straights range $12@12.75 in sacks, with 
slow demand, Spring wheat first clears 
are nominal, with sales difficult to make 
at a range of $9.75@11.50, in sacks. 

Market firmer on corn products, with 
a slow demand. Oatmeal steady, with a 
good demand and moderate offerings. 


NOTES 

Alessandro Carella, baker, Boston, is 
bankrupt; liabilities, $1,901; assets, $200. 
The Hale’s Grocery Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., has been formed, with 
$75,000 capital. ; 
Howard Coonley, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, has 


returned to Boston after over a year’s- 


service as vice-president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, with headquar- 
ters in Washington and Philadelphia. 
Members of the chamber tendered Mr. 
Coonley a banquet, May 7. 

Charles N. Rogers, New England rep- 
resentative of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., has received the inde- 
pendent nomination as director of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the one-year 
period. Mr. Rogers is widely known in 
New England and in the Northwest, and 
his candidacy meets with the approval of 
his friends in the trade. 

The local stock of unsold flour on May 
1 showed a decrease of 8,100 bbls, com- 
pared with a month ago. According to 
the Chamber of Commerce statement the 
amount held by jobbers and receivers was 
30,066 bbls, compared with 38,118 April 1, 
and 36,639 May 1, 1918. There were also 


in store for — account 15,575 bbls, 
owned by the Grain Corporation. 

Frank E. Sands, president of the Bos- 
ton Flour and Grain Club and a member 
of the executive committee of the grain 
board of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
been selected to represent the flour job- 
bers of Boston at the conference to be 
held in New York, May 13, at the office 
of Julius H. Barnes, to consider plans 
for making effective the wheat guaranty 
of 1919. 

A dinner was given May 8 by members 
of the grain board of the Chamber of 
Commerce to Sergeant John F.. Morrison, 
14th Railway Engineers, and Corporal 
John J. King, 101st Engineers, both 


members of the chamber, who have re-. 


turned from 21 months’ active service in 
France. There were about 60 present, 
and Frank E. Sands, president of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club, presided. 
A pleasing feature was the presentation 
to each of the soldier boys of a pair of 
silver-backed military hair brushes. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., May 10.—Flour was 
unsettled and quiet, with the Grain Cor- 
poration offering to sell from its local 
reserves in car lots for immediate deliv- 
ery at $11.50, in 140-lb jutes. Buyers 
were not in the market except as on- 
lookers. The whole trade is much sub- 
dued, despite light offerings and the fact 
that a few mills have had the temerity 
to advance prices. 

Springs were nominal and slow, short 
patents closing approximately at $12.50 
@12.75; long patents, $11.75@12.25; 
first clears, $10.25@10.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c¢ less in bulk. Fancy short patent 
was offered at $13, without takers, while 
long patent, presumably 100 per cent, 
went as low as $11.75, cotton. 

Hard winters were easier in instances, 
but neglected, with patents at the close 
ranging nominally $12.50@12.75; long 
patents, $11.75@12.25; first clears, $10.25 
@10.75,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 
45¢c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Demand and trading were at a standstill. 
Buyers are waiting for new flour. 

Soft winters were steady but inactive, 
patents closing nominally at $11.85@ 
12.10; near-by straights, $11.25@11.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more 
in wood, 30c less in bulk. The West is 
asking well up for patent, something like 
50@i75c bbl above local quotations, but 
buyers are using tributary stock in pref- 
erence at the difference in price. Near- 
by. straight sold down to $11.15, in sec- 
ond-hand cottons, but most mills were 
asking up to $11.50, bulk, without doing 
anything. It was said Washington was 
paying $11.55, bulk, for near-by straight. 

City mills continued to run strong on 
old contracts, domestic and export, with 
sufficient orders and wheat in sight to 
keep them going till July. They advanced 
flour 25c bbl on Wednesday, but made 
no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 127,162 
bbls; destined for export, 104,189. 


* NOTES 

The Agamemnon, now in port, will take 
out a cargo of barley for Antwerp. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 52; number now in port, 71. 

It is claimed soft winter wheat has 
brought as much as $2.95 bu, Richmond, 
Va. 

George Arendt, cakes and crackers, has 
added a motor-truck to his delivery 
equipment. 

Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, is being urged 
for gubernatorial honors by the leading 
republicans of Maryland. 

No. 2-red winter wheat, garlicky, sold 
in this market this week on the quiet at 
$2.85 bu, which appears to have been the 
highest so far on the crop. ~ 

Exports from here this week included 
80,931 bbls flour and 2,460,078 bus grain 
—931,974 wheat, 78,509 corn, 242,361 oats, 
1,112,351 rye and 94,883 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to May 10, 1919, 511,052 bus; year 
ago, 342,719. Range of prices this week, 
$1.71@1.81; last year, $1.45@1.83. 

Visitors were J. M. Dempster, repre- 
senting the Allen & Wheeler Co., rs, 
Troy, Ohio, and George W. Morton, su- 
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perintendent Mountain City Mills, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to May 10, 1919, 1,222,544 bus; 
same period last year, 1,505,084. Range 
of prices this week, $2.20@2.40; last year, 
$1.95@2.16. 

The City Baking Co. is out with big 
advertisements in the local papers to the 
effect that its White’s Tip-Top Bread, 
its Schmidt’s Crusty Bread and its Rice’s 
Pan Dandy Bread are now delivered hot 
for the evening meal. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, will represent 
this market at the meeting in New York 
next Tuesday of leading flour and grain 
men relative to arriving at the best plan 
for handling the new crop. 


The Santore cleared with 366,112 bus 
wheat for Genoa, Italy, and the Falken- 
fels with 425,576 bus rye for Falmouth 
for orders. The latter was cleared by 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., and is doubt- 
less the record cargo for rye from this 
port. 

Ocean arrivals here in April were re- 
ported as 141 steamers from 14 countries: 
United States, 53; Norway, 39; Great 
Britain, 7; Holland, 5; Italy, 4; France 
and Denmark, 3 each; Spain and Bel- 
gium, each 2; China, Russia, Cuba and 
Brazil, 1 each. . 

Lieutenant Christian Emmerich Mears, 
son of A. W. Mears, of White & Co., 
flour, Baltimore and New York, is back 
from two years of war, prior to which he 
was “learning the business” with his 
father. Hardly had the lieutenant re- 
turned home when he felt the need of a 
life partner; consequently, the nuptial 
knot was tied May 6, and at the reception 
which followed an envelope was slipped 
into the groom’s hands containing a 
check covering his salary for two years 
at war and congratulations on the fact 
that he had been admitted as a full- 
fledged partner in the firm of White 
& Co. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Decline in Japanese Flour Market 

The abolition of import duties on bar- 
ley and wheat flour has brought about 
a decline of 20 to 30 sen in all flour 
markets. In Kobe, 3.85 yen is quoted 
for “mark 2” per 100 kin, 3.50 for April 
delivery and 3.45 for May delivery. The 


. market in Shanghai remains unchanged, 


3.75 to 3.80 yen being the prices quoted 
there. Import firms in this country are 
now transporting the goods in bonded 
warehouses from one place to another. 
Owing to heavy stocks of wheat flour 
in Kobe, there is not much business be- 
ing done, buyers waiting for a decline. 
The wheat flour in stock at present is 
quoted at 18 yen on the part of sellers 
and 17.50 on that of buyers. In view of 
a fair margin of profit expected, some 
milling companies which had suspended 
work for some time are now beginning 
to resume work. In this connection, it 
is expected that far lower quotations 
will be witnessed in the coming July 
and August, owing to the fact that 
cheaper wheat can now be imported from 
Shantung. There is also the old wheat 


‘from Australia to reckon with. 


—Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobe). 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 12.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
May 11 May 12 














Destination— May 10 May 3 1918 1917 
London ........ 116 92 os 23 
Liverpool ...... - 20 2 10 
Glasgow . aa. 46 80 oe ‘ve 
Leith .... we ee 11 Se oe 
FI se 9 ee Pr 11 
Cardiff ia +s 10 é% 
Bristol 300 8 oe 3 
Falmouth ...... = 482 ov és 
Wantes ..56.... bs 27 $s os 
Manchester .... .. se >s 2 
Havre 4 ve . 
France ee ee 21 ee 
Bergen . as 11 =» 11 
Gibraltar ...... 76 232 <e <* 
Rotterdam .... ee 1 25 
Copenhagen ... 2 4 a 1 
Ee at bb ss tees Ps ae 5 es 
Genoa 7 a> 
Mexico . 4 8 
ee 12 6 
co: er a6 9 
San Domingo... .. 11 
Other W. L.’s... .. 13 
Cen. America .. 9 10 ° 
TE < ccs wives ° 6 . 
Other S. A 10 . 
per ae ee s* 10 6 e 
Others ........ ae as 58 es 

Totals ....... 614 1,053 97 86 








* a world’s basic price, the protec 
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AFTER JULY 1—WHAT? 


It may seem like borrowing trouble to 
raise the question as to what is to hap- 
pen after July 1. That date theoretical- 
nf marks the transition from the old to 

new crop. The recent high premiums 
for wheat, and resulting high prices for 
flour, naturally suggest the inquiry as 
to what price the new crop will move 
at and as to what will happen to flour 
prices. 

Some time ago the question might have 
been lightly dismissed with the assur- 
ance that, if the present prospect of the 
crop were seslionll wheat would move at 
or near the government guaranteed price. 
It does not appear now quite so cer- 
tain that this will be the case. There are 
many millers who look for at least the 
early movement to command some pre- 
mium. 

The answer to the question is a vital 
one to the flour-buying trades. Natu- 
rally they do not wish to carry forward 
higher-priced flour into the new-crop 


period. With an abundance of wheat 
it would seem as if prices should 
be lower. Along in June these trades 


normally begin to buy flour from the 
Southwest for July-August shipment, 
thereby insuring adequate stocks. 

Some few bakers have provided for 
this transitional period, to make sure of 
supplies until new-crop flour is freely of- 
fered and the new basis of prices has 
become settled, by buying spring wheat 
flour for July shipment—buying more 
than they require for this month, but 
—,t explicitly July shipment, with 

idea that this will assure real spring 
wheat flour. 

Last year the normal procedure in the 
Southwest was interfered with by an in- 
hibition against selling for delivery after 
June 30, limitation of sales to shipment 
within thirty days and by the delay in an- 
nouncing the basic wheat prices and the 
maximum fair flour prices. Consequently, 
scarcely any new-crop sales were made in 
Juné, as had been the usual custom... This 
interruption to normal procedure re- 
sulted in a tremendous flour’ demand and 
big premiums for wheat in July and 
August. 

Is the situation to be similar this year? 
There are no maximum fair flour prices 
this year, and the price of wheat will be 
reflected in the price of flour. Anything 
else would be confiscation of property to 
which the trade would not submit in 
peace time. The Lever bill does not con- 
fer any authority to fix or regulate max- 
imum prices. 

If buyers were to stock up on the basis 
of present premium prices, or during a 
time of inflated prices after July 1, due 
to every one coming into the market at 
the same time, they might get let in for 
heavy losses. The protection and indem- 
nification made possible by the Lever bill 
is not regarded as mandatory, but op- 
tional. Julius H. Barnes, himself, has 
said that “the authority to provide the 
security to bakers and jobbers rests in 
the act, but may never be used, the same 
as certain powers in the original wheat 
act have never been fully exercised.” 

Hence, owing to the very peculiar sit- 
uation, and due to the absence of such 

rotection, the United States is not yet 
sim the possibility of a flour shortage, 
with the biggest — of wheat the coun- 
try has An, metas Whereas, some time 
ago,. protection was needed, due to any 
change in the guaranteed wheat price to 

ion now 


called for is, singularly enough, one due 


o 
to a change from a premium price to a 
lower premium or to the government 
guaranteed price. 

Inevitably, the flour buyer is in some- 
thing of a quandary over the situation. 
He is disposed to be conservative, and 
may go into the new-crop period without 
sufficient stocks of flour, unless he can 
be protected in some way against losses. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending May 
10 was 23,950, or 50 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 29,750, or 62 per cent, 
last week, 8,700, or 18 per cent, a year 
ago, 26,500, or 55 per cent, two years 
ago, and 21,500, or 45 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Toledo output was reduced this week 
by one mill going to half-time for want 
of wheat. The output may show further 
curtailment due to this cause. The de- 
cline in wheat prices may bring about a 
somewhat freer movement of wheat. 
There was some little evidence of it this 
week, but it did not amount to much. 
However, there were a few cars offered 
and bought, whereas there had _ been 
previously hardly any at all. 

Many farmers have doubtless held back 
bread supply of wheat, as is their cus- 
tom, until they are sure of the new crop, 
and this wheat may put in its appear- 
ance later. One grain firm operating 
about 40 elevators in Ohio says that it 
may handle 50,000 bus the balance of the 
crop year. 

There is hardly enough flour being sold 
by Toledo mills to determine accurately 
the range of prices for flour and feed. 
Many of the mills have all the wheat 
they own sold as flour, and are practical- 
ly out of the market. No one is disposed 
to sell flour short. It looks as if sales 
will be confined to the mills owning some 
free wheat as the crop year draws to its 
close. 

Quotations from the Northwest have 
shown some decline during the week, cor- 
responding to the reduction in wheat pre- 
miums. In instances this is as much as 
$1@1.50 below the high points. A fair- 
ly representative quotation would prob- 
ably be around $12.55 for bakers patent 
and $12.85 for high patent, f.o.b. To- 
ledo, jute or 98's. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The government report, issued this 
week, gives a condition of 105 for Ohio, 
indicated crop 54,705,000 bus; for In- 
diana, condition 100, indicated crop 55,- 
809,000; for Michigan, condition 98, in- 
dicated crop 20,603,000,—with corre- 
sponding favorable conditions and indi- 
cations for bumper crops elsewhere. The 
condition in Ohio is so perfect that any 
change could hardly be for the better. 

So far little wheat has shown the yel- 
low condition which has been reported in 
occasional fields. It remains to be seen 
whether this condition is simply the re- 
sult of too much wet weather, or whether 
it represents the fungus disease which 
has been called Australian “take all” or 
French “foot rot.” The trade generally 
is skeptical as to whether this reported 
trouble will amount to much. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 64,560 bbls, 
for the week ending May 10 made 34,- 
858, or 54 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 57,140, or 63 per cent, last week, 
by 11 mills of 90,360 bbls capacity. 

WHEAT STOCKS 

Mills in this section have received a 

circular from the Food Administration 


seeking information as to wheat stocks. 
The questions asked are: how much wheat 


- lations; 


did you have on hand and contracted for, 
May 3; what prospective supplies can 
you secure outside of terminals; how 
much wheat did you mill during the past 
eight weeks; how much wheat will you 
require to mill, at the same average rate, 
to July 1, 1919? 


NOTES 


A. Stewart, representing the Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co., called at 
this office this week. 

Charles B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nie- 
man, brokers, Cincinnati, was in Toledo 
this week, calling on the trade. 

The Community Millers’ Association of 
America will hold its second annual con- 
vention, together with an exhibition of 
milling machinery, at Louisville, Ky., 
May 19-24. 

Joseph L. Doering and John W. Lus- 
combe, representing Southworth & Co., 
grain, Toledo, attended the convention 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
at Peoria this week. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, received a wireless 
from his son, David, Jr., returning from 
the front on one of the transports, and 
went to New York this week to meet him. 


W. H. Gardner, for many years in the 
milling business at Bellevue, Ohio, under 
the style of W. H. Gardner Grain & Mill 
Co., has sold his interests to A. M. Tous- 
ley, Cleveland, and W. J. Mahnke, and 
will retire. 

B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, and Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, will represent Ohio 
millers at the conference in New York 
with Julius H. Barnes, on May 13, con- 
cerning the handling of the 1919 wheat 
crop. 

R. A. Frame, J. M. Frame, and George 
M. Brase, formerly identified with the 
brokerage business of Rector-Barham & 
Taylor, Bluefield, W. Va., have with- 
drawn from that company and established 
themselves in similar business under the 
name of Frame Bros. & Co., Inc. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a new bakery at 522 Adams 
Street, Toledo, and expects to put out 
1,600 loaves a day. Fifteen cents will be 
charged for the 114-lb loaf, and 10c a 
pan for rolls, consisting of 10 pieces. It 
is intended to open several other bakeries 
in Toledo. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inp., May 10.—The week 
opened with a rather brisk local demand 
for flour, and the mills got tuned up for 
a busy six days. However, the spurt was 
short-lived, and ended when Julius H. 
Barnes began his utterances at Chicago 
regarding the importing of wheat from 
Canada. 

There has been very little buying of 
flour since the first two days of the week, 
and the millers attribute this to Mr. 
Barnes’s statement. Millers are not tak- 
ing any stand against proper price regu- 
they think that prices should be 
equalized and brought back to normal 
levels. Everybody wants wheat to be 
cheaper, and certainly the flour miller is 
not an exception to this proposition. 

Eastern buyers, as well as domestic 
retailers, were in the market for flour, 
and the bulk of the business was done on 
a basis of $12.60 bbl. The government 
has remained practically idle as far as 
this market is concerned, 

Mills here, for weeks, have not been in 
position to go out after new business, as 
they could not get wheat enough for nor- 
mal requirements. Instances are still 
fresh in the minds of millers when the 
government wanted flour, but had neg- 
lected the important item of seeing that 
mills were supplied with wheat to make 
into flour. 

The demand for feed is being strength- 
ened by pasture conditions, and it is sell- 
ing locally at $47 ton. 

NOTES 

The amount of flour produced by In- 
dianapolis mills this week amounted to 
10,630 bbls. 

The Benham (Ind. Milling Co. has 
sold its plant to Edward Kamman, a 
member of the Cross Plains (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

The condition of the wheat crop con- 
tinues unusually good, in face of sudden 
drops in the temperature. Frosts in some 
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lowlands have injured fruits, but wheat 
seems to have come through undamaged. 

The department of agriculture at Per- 
due University issued a bulletin this week 
declaring that, on an average, there has 
been a yearly loss of $1,000,000,000 to 
grain crops throughout the United States 


due to crop pests. 
J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE, TEenn., May 10.—Current 
sales of flour in the Southeast have de- 
clined to an insignificant volume. Mills 
have been operating chiefly on commit- 
ments made in April. Running time 
continues fairly satisfactory, but all in- 
dications seem to point to practical ces- 
sation of buying. 

A few mills having a surplus of wheat 
are finding it difficult to market it in the 
shape of flour at a price corresponding 
with the value of wheat. Those mills 
without wheat are being forced to ask 
very high prices for flour. The range 
continues very wide, and at the close 
of the week was as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11.75@13.50; 
100 per cent, $11.60@12.50. 

Rehandlers report that there is little 
demand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, 
cotton or jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$12.50@13; hard winter wheat flour, 
$11.25@11.75. 

This week has been marked by too 
much moisture for growing wheat in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Some fear is 
expressed of rust appearing, though as 
yet there are no reports of damage. Con- 
ditions are reported almost ideal to cause 
rust. 

Millfeed rules strong, due to limited 
output, with slightly better prices being 
realized. Quotations: soft wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $42@ 
45; mixed feed, $48@52; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $50@55. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 226,530 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 134,904, or 58.5 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 134,546 
bbls and 62 per cent last week, 28 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 75.4 in 1917, 
60.5 in 1916, 51.5 in 1915, 32.2 in 1914, 
52.4 in 1913 and 54 in 1912. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

A slight improvement is noted in the ~ 
demand for corn meal, though mills re- 
port business mainly local. Prices still 
show some range. Quotations: bolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio Riv- 
er points, $3.50@3.80; plain meal, 10@ 
12¢ less. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 175,800 bus, reported an output 
for week of 35,409, or 20.1 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 31,871 bus and 
21.3 per cent of capacity of mills re- 
porting last week. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 10 May 3 
PIGGR DOW siecissisicss 29,500 29,000 
Went BUS ccecccccisce 195,000 175,000 
ee Perr eee 298,000 272,000 
COG De <beecacencesas 396,000 349,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 173 cars. 

A Rotary Club committee is assisting 
B. B. Boggs to finance a project to build 
a flour mill at Forrest City, Ark., to 
be ready for operation by July 15. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation held its Victory convention at 
New Orleans this week. Many impor- 
tant matters were discussed by promi- 
nent speakers. J. H. McLauren, of 
Jacksonville, was re-elected president for 
the tenth time. Joun Lerrrr. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Skylark”; No. 113,792. 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 
self-rising flour. 

“Pillsbury Best xxXxxX Minneapolis, 
Minn”; No. 115,679. Owner, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. Used on flour made 
from wheat. 

“T-Spy”; No. 116,617. Owner, C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., ee. Used on seif- 
rising buckwheat fi 

“Corn-Fetti"’; No. otis, 008. 
Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
cereal breakfast foods, 


Owner, Law- 
Used on 


Owner, Postum 
Used on 
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Ontario millers are sharing in the gen- 
eral improvement to be noted in the Ca- 
nadian flour trade. There is a steady 
and satisfactory demand from all domes- 
tic markets for the kinds of flour they 
take, and the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is also a willing buyer. The only impedi- 
ment in the way of business is scarcity 
of wheat. Milling grades of western 
spring wheat are running short, but it is 
believed that Ontario mills will be sup- 
plied out of the export company’s stocks 
east of the lakes, and fresh supplies 
drawn by water from Fort William and 
Port Arthur to replace these loans. 

There have been no changes in domes- 
tic prices. The established quotation for 
western spring wheat flour is $10.90 bbl, 
net cash, in bags, delivered, mixed or 
straight car lots, Ontario points. On- 
tario winter wheat flour is more firmly 
held than a few weeks ago. Where a 
week ago this flour was selling at $10.25, 
the price is now $10.50, and the range of 
quotations is $10.50@11 bbl, in bags, 
f.o.b. Ontario points, or delivered Mon- 
treal, 

As already reported, the price of Man- 
itoba spring wheat flour for export has 
been advanced 25c bbl. This was by 
agreement between the millers and the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., arrived at dur- 
ing their recent meeting in Winnipeg. 
The price now being paid Canadian mills 
is $10.80 bbl, in jute, f.o.b. Montreal. 
This price. will apply to all shipments 
leaving mills between May 15 and June 
30. There is no limit to the amount that 
will be taken. 

No Ontario flour is being sold for ex- 
port. Supplies of winters have become 
so scarce that all will be needed for do- 
mestic requirements. Some Ontario mar- 
quis wheat flour is available, but the best 
price export buyers will pay is $9.50 bbl, 
Montreal, which is not enough to let 
millers out even. 


MILLFEED EASIER 


Increasing supplies of millfeed result 
from the improved operation of flour 
mills, and car-lot prices are easier. A 
short time ago they were as high as $5 
ton over mixed-car prices. Now they are 
scarcely as good. Some Canadian shorts 
are being sold for shipment to the Unit- 
ed States at $44.50 ton, in bags, point of 
shipment. Manitoba bran is quoted for 
delivery in Ontario in mixed cars with 
flour at $42 ton, and shorts at $44, net 
cash. 

WINTER , WHEAT 


Deliveries of winter wheat are still 
limited, as farmers have other and more 
important work on hand. It is believed 
that stocks remaining on farms are light. 
The fixed price for No. 2 winter remains 
at $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal, while No. 
2 spring is worth $2.26, same basis. Mani- 
toba wheat is offering at Bay ports at 
$2.34 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, in- 
cluding supervisors’ tax. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal millers are not sharing in the 
prosperity that has suddenly descended 
upon their friends in the flour-milling 
business. Where a few weeks ago it was 
thought the export markets would re- 
open, it has been found from experience 
that ocean freight space is not available 
in sufficient quantities to permit any 
great volume of sales. As domestic re- 
quirements are still limited, these mills 
are left with little or nothing to do. Cur- 
rent quotations range $4@4.15 per 90-lb 
bag, vered in mixed car lots to the 


trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls have made another 
advance, and are now selling at $32.50 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario mill points, as 
against $30 a week ago. . 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are moving in limited 
quantities -at fairly steady prices. The 
current price for No. 2 white Ontario 
oats is 77c bu, on track at country 
points; malting barley, $1.16; rye, (nom- 
inal) $1.68; buckwheat, $1.20; peas, 
$2.05; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.70@1.75,— 
track, Toronto. 


ONTARIO CROPS 

Wet weather is delaying farm work in 
all parts of this province, and spring 
seeding is now considerably behind. Esti- 
mates made a day or two ago gave the 
amount of seeding accomplished at one- 
third of the prospective total. The grow- 
ing fall wheat crop shows fine condi- 
tion, and promises a much better yield 
than last year. 


TORONTO BAKERS’ WAGES 


By mutual agreement and without fric- 
tion the employing bakers of Toronto 
have granted all classes of bakeshop help 
an advance in wages and reduction in 
number of working hours per week. Oven 
and dough men are now to be paid $28 
per week, table men $25, helpers $22 for 
day work and $23 for night work. The 
amount of advance to drivers is not 
stated. The foregoing advances amount 
to from $3 to $5 per week. Some_ 600 
employees are affected, and 21 bakeries. 
The working hours have been reduced to 
50 per week. 

As a consequence of the foregoing the 
price of bread advanced Ic per 24-07% 
loaf on Tuesday, making the current re- 
tail price of this loaf in Toronto IIc. 
The wholesale price is 10c. This brings 
Toronto into line with other parts of 
Canada in the matter of prices the con- 
suming public must pay for bread. For- 
merly, on account of a price war between 
bakers, this city was below the general 


- level. 


NOTES 
Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
left early in the week to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in Ottawa. Mr. Jones 
expected to visit the mills in the Ottawa 
valley before returning to Hamilton. 

Notice has been given that the partner- 
ship composed of J. R. Smith, H. J. 
Sterling and George G. Riegger, carrying 
on business under the firm name Cana- 
dian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., has been dissolved, Mr. Rieg- 
ger retiring. Dissolution took place May 1. 

The market for bags is sharing in the 
activity that has reached the milling in- 
dustry, and bag companies have sold a 
very large quantity of jutes to Canadian 
mills within the last fortnight. Inci- 
dentally, prices are advancing rapidly, 
and those millers who had contracts or 
were lucky enough to buy two weeks or 
more ago have a nice profit on that ac- 
count over and above what they will make 
out of the flour. 

Some of the winter wheat flour now 
being sold in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces is believed to be adulterated 
with a percentage of marquis spring 
wheat flour. This combination is not ac- 
ceptable to the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
unless at a heavy discount, and millers 
who are making the blend are selling the 
flour in domestic markets. Domestic 
buyers do not inspect their receipts as 
carefully as does the export company. 


Toronto brokers buying Manitoba 
spring wheat flour from Ontario mills for 





resale to the Wheat Export Co. Ltd., 
for export are now offering $10.45 bbl 
for the standard grade. Considerable 
flour was bought early in the week at 
$10.40, on an understanding that the 
Montreal price would be $10.75. Later, 
it was learned that the price would be 
$10.80 and brokers immediately conceded 
the extra five cents to any millers from 
whom they had already bought. This 
price is for bulk flour, basis Montreal, 
the buyer supplying his own bags. 

T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., London, Eng., was in Toronto the 
latter part of the week. Mr. Medill is 
completing a trip through the United 
States and Canada which has extended 
from New Orleans to Vancouver, and 
from New York to San Francisco. In 
Canada he visited a number of centers 
in the western provinces, and from 'To- 
ronto will go to Montreal, Later he will 
sail from New York for England. Mr. 
Medill has a number of old business con- 
nections in the United States and Can- 
ada, with whom he has been renewing ac- 
quaintanceship and trading relations. 


The report recently current in Can- 
ada that the United States had shut off 
shipments of Canadian grain and flour 
to Scandinavian countries via American 
ports is emphatically denied. Canadian 
flour intended for these countries is get- 
ting the same consideration and . treat- 
ment as American flour. It must have 
been sold and cargo space arranged for 
before permission to ship to seaboard is 
granted. If seller has arrangements for 
prompt removal of flour from Atlantic 
terminals, he will have no difficulty in 
getting rail transit. This statement 
should remove the misunderstanding that 
has grown up in Canada on this subject. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., May 10.—The millers 
of this part of Canada were greatly 
cheered and encouraged by the news 
from meetings between their trade rep- 
resentatives and the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., to the effect that unlimited buying 
would be resumed at an advanced price. 
This cleared the situation, and enabled 
mills to resume buying of wheat. Along 
with this new buying for export there is 
a noticeable improvement in domestic de- 
mand for flour. Obviously, there can be 
no reduction in domestic prices in the 
meantime, and buyers, having convinced 
themselves that nothing is to be gained by 
putting off purchases, are operating with 
a great deal more confidence and free- 
dom. 

The new export price for Canadian 
flour is $10.80, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, 
an advance of 25c over old figure. Pur- 
chases now being made are for shipment 
between May 15 and June 30. No offers 
are being made for delivery beyond the 
latter date. 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Mamitede ..nccccccccccssccccscccsece 10.40 
Saskatchewan .....csesccccesessecess 10.30 
BEBE. “0.6.9 50 han enced panrsowd Heep ede 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PPIROGS MUMS . ccc es cvecccsivesseces 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED SUPPLIES INCREASE 


Renewed activity of flour mills is re- 
sulting in greatly increased supplies of 
millfeed. A few weeks ago car-lot quan- 
tities were almost unobtainable. Now, 
almost all mills have such quantities to 





offer. For delivery in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan or Alberta, in mixed-car lots 
with flour, bran is worth $41 ton, in 
bags, and shorts $43. In British Colum- 
bia, bran is worth $47, and shorts $49, 
delivered, basis Vancouver. 


WHEAT BECOMES SCARCE 


The change in milling outlook has un- 
covered a scarcity of wheat which is 
greater than any one realized. Mills 
are now eager buyers of all the good 
wheat offering. Receipts at Winnipeg 
have increased over some recent weeks, 
but the quantities of milling grades 
shown are quite inadequate. Quotations: 
No. 1 northern, $2.2414, bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, $2.1714,— 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur, 
plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in oats and barley is moderate 
in volume, and prices fluctuate. within 
a narrow range. Milling demand for 
oats is below normal. As compared with 
a week ago, oats are 14c lower and bar- 
ley 65¢c higher. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 7514c bu; barley, $1.175%. 


OATMEAL 


If ocean space were available, there 
would be a good volume of exporting 
business in oatmeal and rolled oats, but 
space is hardly to be had, even in the 
smallest amounts. Many offers have 
been received from British and foreign 
buyers, but not many sales are made. 
Domestic business is quiet. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $3.30@3.60 in 80-lb bags, 
mixed-car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


SEEDING 


Reports from many parts of the West 
show that wheat-seeding is now well ad- 
vanced. Some correspondents report its 
completion, and this is true of many dis- 
tricts. The season is now so far ad- 
vanced that it is unlikely any more will 
be done. Farmers will divert the land 
intended for wheat to other grains. There 
is plenty of moisture in all parts, and 
early sown wheat is well above the 
ground. Many favorable reports of its 
appearance are being received. As ex- 
pected, the total acreage is less than a 
year ago, but the amount of decline is 
not yet known. Farm labor is extremely 
searce. 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 


In view of a rush to buy western spring 
wheat, arising out of recent orders for 
flour for export and improved domestic 
demand, the following statement of 
stocks of the various grades in the Ca- 
nadian visible supply may be useful: 

Bus 


i te. eer rerre. re er ee $4,954 
No. 1 morthern .....ccccccccesess 11,539,455 
WEG, B MOCTHOLM. . on cccccceceseseue 5,573,198 
a rere rr es 5,842,598 
WO OADM. ava ies oda catewsicseed 5,361,181 
Si BRS cavcicunccecvns bees san 3,030,633 
; SS i | Pe ere 3,245,705 
Geter WHORE occ ccc cececctncceus 1,995,964 
pe a Pe ee 157,358 

EE. aban ccn nese sen vobsanel 36,781,046 


Of the total shown, 27,220,481 bus are 
in western terminal elevators, 183,941 in 
western interior terminal elevators, and 
9,376,624 in public elevators east of the 
lakes. : 

A year ago the Canadian visible 
amounted to 4,486,382 bus; two years 
ago, 28,571,054; three years ago, 23,928,- 
103. 


WHEAT BEING CAREFULLY ALLOTTED 


The renewal of government buying of 
Canadian flour for export created a 
strong demand for wheat, which the mar- 
ket finds itself unable to fill. The author- 
ities at Winnipeg advised eastern mills 
that 6,000,000 bus had been reserved for 















their use, and asked for immediate no- 
tice of individual requirements. In re- 
sponse to this notice, requests for over 
12,000,000 bus of milling grades were 
made. On cee semge Dyson the board came 
t many mills had in- 
; rements, and to prevent 
inequalities in distribution the wheat is 
now being allotted on basis of capacity. 
It is further announced that every al- 
lotment will contain a proportion of 


lower than regular milling — rough-" 


ly about 50 per cent. Millers are now 
wondering what they are to do with this 
latter part of their allowances. The 
do not believe the quality of the flour 
can be kept at government standard if 
this proportion of non-milling grades 
must be used. 

MILLING WHEAT RESERVED FOR EXPORT 

A story has been going the rounds of 
the daily papers which states that con- 
tracts are being made with Canadian 
flour mills for the grinding of 15,000,000 
bus wheat for account of Great Britain 
and her allies. The authority for the 
statement is not given. So far, millers 
have received no orders which look like 
corroboration of the foregoing. 

The Wheat Export Co., Lid, is buying 
periodically, and in amounts that sug- 
gest its purpose to take about the amount 
of flour from Canadian mills, between 
now and the end of August, that will 
complete its undertaking, made in open- 
ing weeks of crop year, to buy 600,000 
tons of flour from this crop. The con- 
tinued sale of flour from Canadian mills 
will be governed by available supplies of 
wheat, which, at this moment, seem to 
be decidedly limited. Most of the mill- 
ing wheat in today’s visible supply is re- 
served for export as wheat. 


EVIDENTLY NO WHEAT FOR MR. BARNES 


In view of the state of wheat stocks in 
Canada and the limited amount of mill- 
ing grades remaining in this country, it 
is difficult to see on what ground so many 
of the large centers of population in the 
United States are basing their hope of a 
reduction in flour prices following Mr. 
Barnes’s statement that if necessary he 
will bring in Canadian wheat to relieve 
the scarcity of flour and advancing 

rices. 

Most of the wheat remaining in Can- 
ada is sold for export to Great Britain, 
and presumably is not at the disposal 
of any one in this country. Practically 
all of the remaining quantity belongs to 
Canadian mills, and they in turn have 
the flour, into which they intend con- 
verting the wheat, sold. 

NOTES 

Western Canadian bran and shorts have 
been offering in near-by American mar- 
kets during the week. Prices quoted are 
not given. 

The quantity of United States wheat 
in store in Canada at date of last public 
statement was 1,435,943 bus. Practically 
all of this was at Montreal and West St. 
John, N. B. 

W. A. Black, Montreal, managing di- 
rector of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., who was in Winnipeg for the mill- 
ers’ meeting of a weak ago, remained 
over a part of this week. As a result of 
further negotiations conducted while Mr. 
Black was here, another 5c bbl was add- 
ed to the price the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., is willing to pay for Canadian flour 
from now until the end of June. 

Statistics from Ottawa show that con- 
siderable Canadian bran was shipped in- 
to the United States during February, 
although no exact figures were given. 
Presumably, this bran was _ reshipped 
from the United States ports for export, 
although the Ottawa statement does not 
say so. It is unfortunate that Canadian 
officials dealing with trade figures of this 
kind do not have a better understanding 
of what the trade would like to know. 


Notwithstanding the complete cessation 
of export flour buying in Canada dur- 
ing January and February, this country 
seems likely to wind ay milling year 
with total shipments that will be little 
if any behind the previous 12 months. 
Statistics published by the government 
show that the total shipments of flour in 
February were 992,000 bbls, which puts 
that month quite on a par with any other 
in the year, although no flour had been 
bought since mid-December. March fig- 
ures, when available, are likely to show a 
falling off, but subsequent months will 
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make up the shortage if. present rate of 
buying continues. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., May 10.—A feature 
of the milling trade was an advance of 
25c in the price of spring wheat flour for 
export and the allotment of a number of 
orders at $10.80 bbl, in jute. Another 
important item was the announcement 
that the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has 
taken over the business of supplying 
neutral countries with flour, and that 
some large sales of this kind had been 
made. ere is no change in local prices. 
Car lots are selling at $11 bbl, in jute, 
Montreal freights. 

A strong feeling prevails in winter 
wheat flour, and prices have advanced 
60c, due to limited offerings. Sales of 
broken lots were made at $10.90@11 bbl 
in new cotton bags, and at $10.60 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Another feature of the trade has been 
the strength in the market for white 
corn flour. Prices have been marked up 
60c@$1.10. Jobbing lots are now quoted 
at $9.60 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

Rye flour is selling in small lots at 
$8.30@8.50 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

An active business is reported in mill- 
feed, with sales of car lots of bran at 
$43@44 ton, and shorts at $45@46, in- 
cluding bags, Montreal basis. 

Strength in the market for oats has 
forced some millers of rolled oats to ad- 
vance their prices 25@35c, but others 
continue to quote at $3.90@4 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered. 

Sales of barley amounting to 200,000 
bus were made over the cable by local 
exporters for May-June shipment to 
London, Manchester and Belfast, at 
prices ranging 68@7l1s per qr. 

The market for ocean grain freights is 
strong, on account of the limited amount 
of space available, and rates have steadi- 
ly advanced, with engagements to Man- 
chester for May-June at 17s 6d per qr. 


NOTES 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., will leave Montreal 
on May 13 for Toronto, to attend a meet- 
ing of oatmeal millers. 

L. D. Jackson, chemist for the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, was introduced on "change on 
May 7 by J. Marshall, local manager of 
that company. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., and W. Sanford Evans, secre- 
tary of the Canadian millers’ committee, 
who have been in Winnipeg for the last 
two weeks in connection with export flour 
trade matters, have returned to the East. 

The port of Quebec has handled an 
unusual amount of grain since opening 
of navigation. Up to May 6 more than 
1,000,000 bus had passed through the gov- 
ernment elevator at that point. This is 
a record for the port for that period. It 
is expected that the current season will 
be one of the busiest in the history of the 
Quebec grain-handling trade. 

Canada food board regulations pro- 
vide that all wheat flour millers shall 
grind to a standard, and that the product 
be known as government standard flour. 
Certain merchants would have the public 
believe that a pre-war grade of flour is 
now available, but such is not the case. 
The food board gave the millers to un- 
derstand that no change in grade would 
be made before the 1919 crop of wheat is 
available. Such erroneous advertising is 
to be regretted since it is done with a 
view solely to catch business. At the 
proper time the food board will notify 
the public when the change is to be made. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 








Japanese Rice Quotations 

According to investigations made by 
the Osaka Chamber of Commerce in re- 
gard to the fluctuations in the price of 
rice for 30 — up to 1916, it seems that 
August and September, generally speak- 
ing, witness high prices, those months 
being the season when stocks are at their 
lowest. 

The months of December, January and 
April are the best for buyers. The low 
quotations witnessed in December are due 
to the fact that at this time farmers send 
their new stocks of rice to market. Low 
prices last till March and April, and then 
there is a rather sudden rise. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 23,520, or 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 14,070, or 30 
per cent, last week, 18,290, or 39 per 
cent, a year ago, 23,026, or 56 per cent, 
two years ago, 12,492, or 31 per cent, 
three years ago, and 14,868, or 36 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 29,985, or 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 37,600, or 65 per cent, 
last week, 35,110, or 61 per cent, a year 
ago, 27,332, or 47 per cent, two years 
ago, 17,120, or 30 per cent, three years 
ago, and 13,249, or 26 per cent, four years 
ago. 

There is a good demand for family 
grades of soft wheat flour for the local 
trade. The quotation remains at $11.45 
bbl for blue-stem family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, carloads, delivered transit 
points. 

The eastern demand for soft wheat 
flour is less active, and little new busi- 
ness has been worked. Interior mills 
have little to offer, as the end of their 
wheat supplies is in sight and another 
30 days will see a number of them closed 
down until new-crop wheat begins to 
move. 

Montana mills, after having withdrawn 
from this market, with few exceptions, 
are offering somewhat more freely again. 
The range of quotations is wide,—from 
$12 bbl to $14. 

Bakers are, as a rule, provided with 
requirements for 60 days, and are buying 


only for immediate requirements. Most 
of them have advanced the wholesale 
bread price from 814c to 9c for the 


pound loaf, delivered, wrapped or un- 
wrapped. 

The local demand for millfeed is fair, 
the mills quoting $37 ton for mill-run, 
delivered transit points. The California 


demand for feed is good, and a. fair. 


volume of business has been worked, rail 
shipment, on account of the inadequacy 
of water tonnage. Mill-run has been 
sold this week at $46.50 ton f.o.b. Los 
Angeles, and $42 ton San Francisco. 
There is a good San Francisco demand 
for red dog at $55 ton, delivered. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


The high promise for winter wheat con- 
tinues unimpaired. In early sections it 
is already heading out. Spring wheat 
growth has been held back by dry weath- 
er, but was greatly helped by rain during 
the week. 

A GREAT FLOUR FLEET 


Including one ship already dispatched 
and three now loading, 22 ships have re- 
cently been assigned by the Shipping 
Board to carry government flour from 
Seattle and Tacoma. These ships have a 
cargo capacity for 1,955,000 bbls flour. 

January government flour purchases 
have only just been shipped. The bal- 
ance of this fleet, with the ships assigned 
to the Columbia River, will be used to 
transport 900,000 bbls flour bought on the 
north Pacific Coast by the Grain Corpora- 
tion in April, and 1,000,000 bbls bought 
this month. 

NOTES 

Grain sacks have advanced Ic _ this 
week, and are firmly held at 13c at coast 
terminals. 

Kenneth A. McLennan, of Vancouver, 
B. C., Pacific Coast manager Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., was in Seattle this 
week. 

Three additional freighters have been 


assigned by the United States Shipping 
Board for service between Seattle, San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 

The equipment of the Moffett Flour 
Co.’s mill, Seattle, situated on leased 
ground, was sold at receiver’s sale May 
7, subject to approval of the court, for 
$2,600, to E. H. Cornwall, owner of the 
land. 

Douglas Parker, representing Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co., who operate rice mills 
at San Francisco, Biggs and Gridley, 
Cal., was in Seattle this week. Mr. 
Parker stated that the company would 
build a 6,000-bag rice mill at Colusa, Cal. 

There is considerable activity in Man- 
churian corn, engagements having been 
made for about 12,000 tons, May and 
June shipment, from Japan, bought at 
$52@56 ton, cif. Seattle. The corn is 
kiln-dried, and should arrive in good con- 
dition. ; 

Trading in coarse grains is very limit- 
ed, and the movement from the East has 
about dried up. Quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, $56.50; 40-lb barley, $54.50; No. 
2 western feed oats, $55.25,—all sacked; 
No. 3 white clipped eastern oats, bulk, 
$52.50; No. 3 eastern yellow corn, bulk, 
$67. 

All government reserves of wheat at 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland have been 
cleaned up, the last sale being made at 
$2.18 bu. There is practically no wheat 
in the country, so that supplies are now 
confined to mill holdings, which in most 
cases will be exhausted in 30 to 60 days’ 
grinding. 

California rice millers have been at- 
tempting to make arrangements with 
north Pacific Coast flour millers to make 
use of rice flour in offers of Victory flour 
to the Grain Corporation, offering 5,000 
tons rice flour at 3%4¢ lb, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, basis 100-lb cottons. North Coast 
millers, however, have entered into en- 
gagements with the Grain Corporation 
for May and June shipments of all the 
wheat flour they can grind for the next 
60 days and, even if this were not the 
case, would not entertain making Victory 
flour. 





OREGON 


PortLaNnp, Orecon, May 10.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
35,831, or 84 per cent, this week, com- 
pared with 33,895, or 79 per cent, last 
week, 26,749, or 81 per cent, a year ago, 
and 21,562, or 65 per cent, in 1917. 

Local flour trade continues very good, 
with prices well maintained at $11.30 for 
patents and $11.50 for bakers, at mill. 
The millfeed market is firm, with no sur- 
plus reported and some of the mills sold 
ahead. Mill-run is quoted in car lots at 
$37@38 ton. Rolled oats are higher at 
$59, and cracked corn at $72. Rolled 
barley is unchanged at $58@60. 

Except for a few bids, which were too 
high, the Grain Corporation accepted all 
the offers submitted on export flour for 
May and June delivery. The offerings 
were not as large as in previous months, 
owing to the reduction in the wheat sup- 
ply. Figures were not disclosed at the 
local office of the corporation, but millers 
estimated the total government purchase 
at between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 bbls. 
Rather more flour will be delivered this 
month than in April, as most of the mills 
have stock already on hand. 

The prices paid, it is said, range up to 
$10.50 for May and $10.60 for June, f.o.b. 
cars at north Pacific terminals, and l5c 
bbl more on f.a.s. Some of the sellers, 
it is understood, bid as low as $10. The 
April purchases, which aggregated 880,- 
000 bbls in this zone, were made on the 
basis of $9.95, track. 

There is reported to be considerable 
business passing in wheat for shipment 
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by rail eastward. An eastern firm has 
purchased 250,000 bus hard wheat to be 
milled in transit for points in the Middle 
West, and there is the usual spring de- 
mand from the Southwest for soft whéat, 
though in the last few days southwestern 
millers have been less keen to buy. Wheat 
shipments have also been sent into Mon- 
tana. 

Figures just issued on the movement 
during the past month show 158,703 bbls 
flour exported to Europe and 10,536 sent 
to California. The total of 169,239 bbls 
forwarded compares with 239,520 in the 
same month last year. For the season to 
date, flour shipments have been 1,764,752 
bbls, including 1,671,805 to Europe, as 
against a total of 858,527 in the same 
period last season. 

Wheat shipments last month were 6,667 
bus to California, and for the season to 
date only 15,343, whereas in the corre- 
sponding period: last season, 699,418 bus 
were sent out of the Columbia River. 

The monthly crop report for Oregon, 
out today, puts the condition of winter 
wheat at 102 per cent, as against 98 a 
year ago, and the acreage abandoned at 
1.5 per cent, against 2.1. Rains have 
delayed spring seeding somewhat. Spring 
plowing completed amounts to 90 per 
cent of normal, compared with 93 per 
cent last year, and spring planting 78 per 
cent, against’ 87. The condition of the 
rye crop is given as 99, compared with 92 
a year ago. The acreage is 6 per cent 
larger than in 1918, 

Wheat is heading in Douglas County, 
and the early sown spring wheat is grow- 
ing well. Rye is well headed in Lane 
County, and is heading in Umatilla. 
Much ground is being prepared for corn, 
and some is being planted. Rain is need- 
ed in a few sections. 

J. M. Lownspatre. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat. May 10.—This 
week’s flour business was the quietest in 
many months, increased prices having 
much to do with the lack of interest. The 
larger buyers are generally supplied for 
their May requirements, and are inclined 
to delay purchasing for their future 
needs, in anticipation of lower prices. A 
number of eastern mills have withdrawn 
from the market entirely. Those with 
flour to offer have advanced prices 50@ 
75c bbl. 

Mill prices in car lots are as follows: 
Washington and Oregon straight grades, 
$11.40@11.75 bbl; cut-off, $10.75@11.20; 
Kansas and Dakota hard wheat flour, $14 
@14.75; Montana, $12.70@13.60,—in 98's, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Local mills advanced their price 20c 
bbl, and are now asking $12.70 for fam- 
ily flour, in 49’s, cotton. 

Millfeed is easier, due to increased of- 
ferings from the north. Jobbers and 
feeders are thought to be fairly well sup- 
plied, which accounts for the falling off 
in demand. Bran is quoted at $41@42 
ton; mill-run, $42@43; shorts, $44@45; 
middlings, $57@60. 

Coarse grains are all firm and in ac- 
tive demand. Barley, spot feed, is quot- 
ed at $2.55@2.57 per ctl; May option, 
at the close of the week, sold nominally 
at $2.65, and December at $2.50; oats, red 
feed, $2.30@2.45; corn, California yellow, 
$3.30@3.40. 

Rain is needed in all sections. Wheat 
is making good progress, and a bumper 
crop is looked for. 


URGE BETTER CABLE AND RAIL SERVICE 


Resolutions urging Pacific Coast com- 
mercial organizations to expedite meas- 
ures to improve the transpacific cable 
and radio service, urging the development 
of Alaskan railroads and navigation be- 
tween Pacific ports and Alaska, and the 
restoration of pre-war export and import 
rail rates were adopted May 2 at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Chambers. 
of Commerce of the Pacific Coast at the 
Palace Hotel. 

Speakers at the conference included 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and Paul Clagstone, 
of San Francisco, field secretary of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
who urged the coast chambers to submit 
measures of national importance to 
bop through the parent organiza- 
ion. 

At the annual election of officers, Watt 
L. Moreland, president of the Los An- 
geles chamber, was elected president, and 
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H. C. Capwell, president of the Oakland 
chamber, vice-president, of the Associat- 
ed Chambers. 

Henry L. Corbett, president of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, and of 
the Associated Chambers, was to have 
presided, but was unable to attend, and 
S. B. McNear, vice-president of the local 
chamber and general manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., presided. 

The conference approved the Lane 
reclamation act and good roads measures 
now pending in the Pacific Coast states, 
together with resolutions submitted by 
the Los Angeles chamber urging the re- 
turn of shipping to private ownership and 
operation. 

Resolutions submitted by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and adopted at 
the conference included development of 
Pacific Coast defenses, the making public 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce industrial census, and action per- 
mitting American shipbuilders to accept 
foreign contracts. 

NOTES 

F. W. Seele, of the Seele Bros. Grain 
Co., St. Louis, was on ’change this week. 

Paul E. Brady and W. A. Noel, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
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being installed which will provide a ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls of flour per day. The 
plant is also equipped with modern ma- 
chinery for manufacturing paste, with a 
consuming capacity of 125 bbls of flour 
per day. 

The first issue of the Western Baker 
appeared May 8. It is published by G. 
W. Stamm, 507 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and will be devoted solely to the 
interests of bakers on the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Stamm, who recently received his- 


honorable discharge from the United 
States army, has had experience in edit- 
ing trade journals in the Middle West, 
and his new publication makes a good 
appearance and contains articles of spe- 
cial interest to western bakers. 


Probably the biggest deal ever made in 
the Stockton corn market was that closed 
a few days ago, when the Rindge Land 
& Navigation Co. sold over 4,000 tons of 
the grain to the Balfour-Guthrie Co. for 
approximately $250,000. The corn had 
been grown in the delta by the Rindge 
company and its tenants. At the time 
the deal was made the market price of 
corn was $55 ton, and it has since ad- 
vanced to $65. The corn was bought for 
distribution among California millers, 


New Plant of the Fisher Flour Mills, Ltd., Barrie, Ont. 


ture, have taken temporary offices in the 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, this city. 
They are making dust explosion investi- 
gations, and are giving helpful lectures 
while in this territory. 

The directors of the South Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association held their monthly meet- 
ing in the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
May 8. Among others matters, a report 
was made by the delegates to the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation held 
in Chicago, April 10-11. 

Circular No. 94, issued by the South 
Pacific Millers’ Association, announces 
that the local office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion is prepared to receive and accept 
wheat flour export offers, provided mill- 
ers in this territory have sufficient wheat 
for milling to more than meet their local 
demands. 

Norman F. D’Evelyn has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager for the Sperry 
Flour Co., to succeed R. D. Brigham, re- 
cently resigned. Mr. D’Evelyn has been 
employed for some time at the Stockton 
office of the Sperry company, and made 
an excellent record in publicity work at 
Stockton, handling this firm’s “More and 
Better Wheat” campaign. 


A. Cohn, president of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., of Portland, 
Oregon, has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the plant of C. R. ee & 
Co., San Francisco. New machinery is 


and it is unlikely that any of it will leave 
the state. Next season the Rindge com- 
pany will have 7,000 acres in corn. 





Fisher Flour Mills, Ltd., Barrie, Ont. 

This new Canadian milling plant re- 
places one burned in June, 1918. It is 
built of steel and cement, has three floors 
56x60, and basement. The rated capac- 
ity is 150 bbls per day, but on occasion 
175 can be produced. The contractors 
for machinery and equipment were Ca- 
nadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, 
and all important machinery is of that 
company’s make. The power used is elec- 
tric. The adjoining grain elevator has a 
storage capacity of 15,000 bus in con- 
crete tanks. A separate feed mill has 
storage for 10,000 bus of grain. J. E. 
Matheson is head miller. The town of 
Barrie is on Lake Simcoe, and is an im- 
portant railway center. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Red Wing: Crop conditions favorable; 
warm, dry weather needed. 

Winona: Seeding of small grain will 
be completed this week. 

Osakis: Wheat: showing green; condi- 
tion excellent; warm weather would cause 
rapid growth, as soil conditions are per- 
fect. 

Hector: Prospects for all small grains 
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very good; wheat, though late, stands 
good chance of making good crop. 

Wabasha: Weather cold and wet; all 
wheat-seeding done. 

St. James: Crop conditions not very 

favorable; only about 50 per cent wheat 
sown; much ground intended for small 
grain has not been sown, account of late 
spring. 
* Mankato: Wheat-seeding completed; 
much of it already above ground and 
making good progress. Estimate acreage 
is cut 15 to 20 per cent, account rain and 
late spring. 

Crookston: Wheat all seeded; acreage 
15 per cent less than first figured; rainy 
weather has stopped work. Ground in 
excellent condition; while about two 
weeks late, outlook is good. 

Marshall: Owing to heavy rains, seed- 
ing very late; believe wheat acreage will 
be decreased 30 to 40 per cent over last 
year, Grain in ground doing nicely, and 
fields on higher ground have not suffered 
much from rain. 

Fergus Falls: All wheat and most 
coarse grains seeded; wheat up and looks 
good. Have had abundance of moisture; 
now need sunshine and warm weather; 
conditions very promising. 

Waseca: Early wheat sowing, which 
was limited, up six inches and looks fine; 
most wheat-seeding delayed by snow and 
rain is up about an inch; plenty moisture, 
but cold weather delaying growth. Plant 
strong and healthy. Wheat acreage de- 
creased 5 to 10 per cent, due to wet 
spring. 

Perham: Seeding of wheat and oats all 
done; ground in fine shape, but weather 
too cold. 

Appleton: Wheat showing up 
good growth and color. 

Montevideo: Weather too wet and cold 
for wheat; need warm, dry days; acreage 
about 10 per cent greater than last year. 

New Ulm: Seeding of small grains 
practically completed with exception of 
low. places; farmers preparing ground 
for corn-planting. Weather conditions 
last few days ideal for wheat and all 
small grains. Owing to weather condi- 
tions wheat acreage has been cut 10 to 15 
per cent. 

New Prague: Spring wheat crop fair; 
winter wheat in excellent condition; no 
corn planted. 

Kenyon: About 75 per cent wheat- 
seeding finished; estimate considerable 
reduction in acreage, account unseason- 


fine; 


‘able spring weather. 


Springfield: Wheat acreage reduced 35 
to 40 per cent; coarse grain not entire- 
ly seeded; soil about in condition now 
that farmers can again continue opera- 
tions; weather rather cool for growth of 
grains; if present conditions maintain, 
with warmer weather, all grains should 
make fine progress. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lidgerwood: Seeding completed except 
flax; plowing for corn well advanced; 
had soaking rain past week, leaving crops 
in fine condition; estimated 10 per cent 
increase wheat acreage. 

Cavalier: Weather past week very wet 
and little work done on land; still have 
25 per cent wheat seeding to do; judge 
acreage will be cut down about 10 per 
cent. Seeding of oats also will be late. 

Grafton: Wheat-seeding about com- 


pleted; had plenty rain; need warm 
weather. 
Bismarck: Wheat-seeding practically 


completed; acreage 20 per cent less than 
last year, which was 10 per cent above 
normal, Flax acreage will be increased 
over last year. Soil in first-class condi- 
tion for all grains. 

Valley City: No wheat-seeding done 
since last week, account wet weather; 
east of Valley City, between here and 
Fargo, wheat-seeding 70 per cent done; 
in immediate territory, average will run 
about 50 per cent, and west and north 
will average about 30. Weather bright 
and warm; if no more rain, seeding will 
be well under way by Monday. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls: Crop conditions favor- 
able; need warm, sunny weather; with 
favorable weather, should have big wheat 
crop. 

Webster: Wheat outlook promising; 
abundance of rain should make thin, 
jump when weather warms up; possibly 
slight decrease in acreage. 

Aberdeen: Crops looking fine; have 
had abundance of rain; bright, clearing 
weather needed. 
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UNIFORM BILLS OF LADING 


Interstate Commerce Commission Promul- 
gates New Bills for Interstate Shipments 
Covering Domestic and Export Trade 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 10.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public here last week, pro- 
mulgated uniform bills of lading, which 
it’ ordered all carriers operating under 
the interstate commerce regulations to 
adopt before Aug. 8, 1919. Two bills of 
lading were prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, one for domestic traffic moving in 
interstate commerce, and another for ex- 
port traffic to non-contiguous foreign 
countries, with accompanying rules and 
regulations covering their issuance and 
uses in commerce of such bills. 

In announcing its decision the Commis- 
sion reviewed the frequent complaints 
made in the past alleging unfair and 
varying practices of carriers in the in- 
terpretation and application of the rules 
and regulations contained in the present 
bills of lading, both in transportation 
and in commercial transactions. The un- 
certainty caused by this variance in bills 
of lading usage has made it essential that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should prescribe uniform bills. 

The Commission holds that with re- 
spect to the Cummins amendment to the 
interstate commerce act, fixing the liabil- 
ity of carriers, property transported by 
carriers may be put in three classes: (1) 
ordinary live stock on which no liability 
limitation is lawful; (2) property other 
than live stock on which liability may be 
limited upon proper authorization by the 
Commission; (3) property other than 
live stock on which no such authorization 
has been made by the Commission, and 
as to which, therefore, no limitation of 
liability is lawful. 

Regarding export bills of lading, the 
Commission ruled that traffic moving 
from an inland point to a port for export 
is subject to the regulations promulgated 
by the Commission. This holds, the Com- 
mission states, even though the transpor- 
tation to the port is performed wholly 
within the confines of the state in which 
it originates, and whether the traffic is 
carried on local or through bills of lading. 

The Cummins amendment fixing full 
liability at point of shipment on the car- 
riers, the Commission states, does not ap- 
ply to traffic to a non-adjacent foreign 
country. Authority to require the pub- 
lication of rules and regulations covering 
bills of lading usage where exporters join 
in through bills to non-adjacent foreign 
countries is within the province of the 
Commission. 





GRAIN SHIPPERS BENEFITED 

The decision, as interpreted here, gives 
an important award to grain shippers in 
a controversy of long standing with the 
railroads regarding responsibility for 
grain lost or damaged in transit. In the 
new uniform bill of lading the Commis- 
sion orders stricken out the words “dif- 
ferences in weight of grain, seed or other 
commodities caused by . . . or discrep- 
ancies in elevator weights” carried in the 
present bills. The Commission held that 
these words “impart an unlawful and un- 
reasonable meaning into bills of lading.” 

Since the new bill of lading becomes 
effective on Aug. 8 next, this means that 
the bulk of the winter wheat crop and 
all of the spring wheat crop will be 
shipped under the new regulations, the 
railroads assuming the responsibility of 
showing why they are not responsible for 
losses of grain in transit. 

Mr® McAdoo, in a general order issued 
last winter, threw grain shippers into a 
panie by transferring the responsibility 
for sound boxcars from the carrier to the 
shipper. Under the old rules the railroad 
was required to furnish a sound car, but 
Mr. McAdoo did not wish the Railroad 
Administration to assume this responsi- 
bility. 

The grain trade protested violently 
against this action, contending that it 
would be virtually impos8ible to collect 
loss claims from the railroads under such 
conditions. A modification of this order 
had been promised, but this was not 
forthcoming up to the time that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s decision 
supplied relief. 


AN OLD CONTROVERSY 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
began consideration of the controversy 
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between shippers and the railroads re- 
garding responsibility for grain damaged 
or lost in shipment, seven years ago. In 
its decision the Commission includes a 
comprehensive statement reviewing the 
question of discrepancies in elevator 
weights and other factors bearing on the 
situation developed through this investi- 
gation. 

The shippers readily admitted, the 
Commission states, that the carriers are 


.not liable for loss caused by natural 


shrinkage. 

“That a slight shrinkage in the weight 
of grain, relatively negligible, usually 
occurs under ordinary transportation 
conditions is a fact recognized in the 
trade, and allowances are made therefor 
in commercial transactions,” the decision 
states. 

“When grain is received by a carrier 
at a country elevator for transportation 
to a primary grain market or other des- 
tination, or is received by a carrier at a 
primary market for transportation to 
some other market or destination, the 
weight given by the shipper and accepted 
by the carrier is ordinarily that shown 
by the elevator out of which the grain 
is loaded. This weight is inserted in the 
bill of lading with a condition, invariably, 
that it is subject to correction. 

“Frequently, upon arrival at destina- 
tion, the grain is again weighed through 
another elevator and a difference between 
the first and second elevator weights ap- 
pears. Now in such a case a difference 
in the weights greater than that which 
would result from natural shrinkage usu- 
ally results from loss in transit or ‘dis- 
crepancies,’ a variance in the weights of 
the different elevator scales.” 

Concluding, the Commission says: 
“The carrier is liable, both at common 
law and under the federal statute, for 
any actual loss of goods caused by it 
while in transit. If a difference of 
weights results from actual loss of the 
goods so caused by it, the carrier must 
pay the claim for such loss, Under the 
law it is the carrier’s duty to collect and 
the shipper’s duty to pay freight charges 
based upon correct, not estimated, 
weights. 

“The claimed loss presents a question 
of fact. Whether or not a ‘discrepancy’ 
in elevator weights results from actual 
loss of the commodity or an error, human 
or mechanical, in the weighing operations, 
is a question of fact to be determined 
from all of the evidence. The burden of 
proof to show what is the correct weight 
should depend, in a measure, at least, 
upon which of the parties, carrier or ship- 
per, is responsible for the accuracy of 
the weights.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





James Clarke Jeffery, 


James Clarke Jeffery, of Chicago, has 
been indorsed very highly by various or- 
ganizations as a candidate for interstate 
commerce commissioner. Mr. Jeffery is 
an excellent candidate from the stand- 
point of the milling industry, as well as 
the grain interest, owing to his wide 
knowledge of the milling and grain busi- 
ness. He has represented grain organiza- 
tions for a long time in a legal capacity. 

Mr. Jeffery was born in Chicago, Jan. 
1, 1879. He graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1899, and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1903. From 1904 to 1911 he 
was interstate commerce attorney for the 
Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railroad, having charge of 
all work before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a great deal of work 
before the various state utilities commis- 
sions. From 1911 up to the present time 
he has been the senior member of the law 
firm of Jeffery, Campbell & Clark, Chi- 
cago. 

He specializes in commerce and rate 
cases, in which his firm has represented 
some of the leading shipping interests in 
the United States, besides many other 
mercantile associations, boards of trade, 
etc.” Mr. Jeffery is a Democrat in poli- 
tics, and a member of various New York, 
Washington and Chicago clubs, as weli as 
the American Bar Association and Chi- 
cago Bar Association. 

His appearance in interstate commerce 
matters dates from the very inception of 
the new Interstate Commerce act in 1903, 
and has, to a very great extent, been in- 
strumental in the framing of various 
portions of the act. His peculiar qualifi- 


cation for the position of interstate com- 
merce commissioner lies in the fact that 
he has had long experience on both the 
carriers’ and the shippers’ side of rate 
controversies. 

Among the organizations that are back 
of Mr. Jeffery’s candidacy are the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, the National 
Association of Grain Dealers, several 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade, the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, and the Great Lakes 
Commerce Association, representing hun- 
dreds of shippers both east and west. 

At this time, when the whole transpor- 
tation fabric of the nation is in a transi- 





tion stage, and when the immediate fu- 
ture presents some of the greatest prob- 
lems it has ever confronted, it is highly 
important that the President appoint to 
the commission, to fill the present va- 
cancy, some one thoroughly familiar with 
all sides of the transportation question. 
Judging by the support that has been 
given to Mr. Jeffery, he appears to be the 
logical candidate, as a man who would 
undoubtedly enjoy the confidence of all 
those most vitally. interested. 
C. H. CHarten. 
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Exports to Netherlands 

The War Trade Board announces that, 
effective May 8, it will permit the expor- 
tation of all articles not included on the 
export conservation list, by freight or 
express and without individual export li- 
cense, when destined to European Hol- 
land, provided such shipments are con- 
signed to the Netherlands Overseas 
Trust. 

Exporters who desire to make ship- 
ments under the new terms need only 
present their shippers’ export declara- 
tions in quadruplicate to the collectors 
of customs at the ports of exit for in- 
dorsement. It should be clearly shown 
on such declarations that the consign- 
ment is made to the Netherlands Over- 
seas Trust. 

This change does not, of course, di- 
rectly affect the exportation of wheat or 
wheat products to Holland. 





Aspect of Bad Checks 


A retail dealer who secures delivery to 
him of goods on the faith of a check for 
the purchase price is guilty of cheating 
by false pretenses on it appearing that to 
his own knowledge there were no funds 
to meet the check in the bank on which 
it was drawn, holds the Iowa supreme 
court in the late case of Mulroney Mfg. 
Co. vs. Weeks. 

And the seller, having innocently relied 
upon the supposed genuineness of the 
check, although negligent in failing to dis- 
cover that the buyer was insolvent, may 
recover possession of the goods by acting 
with reasonable promptness. This right 
to rescind the sale may be exercised as 
against one who comes into possession of 
the goods as the buyer’s assignee for the 
benefit of creditors. 

A, L, H. Srazer. 
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Congress Meets May 19 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 10.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has called an extraordinary 
session of Congress to convene on May 
19. This action of the President, cabled 
to the White House from France, fol- 
lows months of agitation for an extra 
session to formulate necessary reconstruc- 
tion legislation and to make provision 
for meeting the $4,000,000,000 deficit in 
public funds caused by the failure of 
seven appropriation bills at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Aside from the political turmoil which 
will enliven the organization of the new 
Congress, and play an important part in 
the early proceedings of both Senate and 
House, the Sixty-sixth Congress will have 
a calendar of business to transact which 
will surpass in importance the legislative 
task which has confronted any preced- 
ing Congress. 

The major work before the Senate will 
be, of course, ratification of the peace 
treaty with Germany, including the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. The 
Senate will further early turn its atten- 
tion to the consideration of the federal 
suffrage amendment, the formulation of 
a railroad and shipping programme, and 
the repeal of federal wire control. 

The House will immediately under- 
take to whip into shape the seven appro- 
priation measures which failed at the 
last session of Congress, with the result 
that several of the executive departments 
have had difficulties in financing their 
operations. Meantime, committees will 
be busy formulating railroad and ship- 
ping legislation, and measures to effect 
an early return to private ownership of 
the telephones and telegraphs. 

Other important measures to come be- 
fore the Sixty-sixth Congress will be the 
following: military legislation to define 
and limit the peace-time military estab- 
lishment of the United States; the naval 
building programme; repeal of the lux- 
ury tax provision of the last revenue act; 
possible tariff legislation, although this 
is in doubt; revision of the grain grades 
act; legislation repealing or curtailing 
the broad powers granted the executive 
under the war authority, in the event 
that the technical state of war continues 
for some months after the meeting of 
Congress; and investigations of the war 
activities, 

During the first few weeks of the ex- 
tra session, consideration of the peace 
treaty will overtop all other business. 
Republican leaders have promised that 
the treaty will be considered in open ses- 
sions of the Senate, which assures a live- 
ly and heated debate on the League of 
Nations — as well as some of the 
territorial readjustments incorporated in 
the treaty and in the supplementary 
agreements negotiated by the United 
States and the powers. 

The Republicans, who will have con- 
trol of the foreign relations committee 
of the Senate, are certain to make a de- 
termined effort to divorce the covenant 
of the League of Nations from the 
peace treaty, and to attempt its separate 
amendment and ratification. Whether 
this programme will be possible is not 
yet clear, and will not be so until sena- 
tors have had an opportunity to study 
the complete official text of the treaty. 

There is also a disposition among Re- 
publican senators to append to the rati- 
fication of the covenant of the League of 
Nations a qualifying clause which would 
submit it to a national referendum be- 
fore its ratification becomes officially op- 
erative. 

While the Senate is debating and de- 
liberating on the League proposal, Presi- 
dent Wilson has intimated that he will 
endeavor to strengthen the apparently 
waning interest in the League by making 
a speaking tour of the country on behalf 
of the pact. If the President follows 
this plan, intimated from quarters close 
to the Paris White House, Republicans 
will send a galaxy of oratorical talent 
on the President’s trail, to try and coun- 
teract the effects of his plea on behalf 
of the League. 

All in all, the next session of Congress 
promises to develop more interesting sit- 
uations than any previous one in history. 
On the legislative decisions made will de- 
pend not only the future status of the 
United States among nations, but the 
further soundness aol prosperity of our 
domestic institutions. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 


discounts for cash to retail 
merchantS ...ecseceeceeeeess -$14.40@14.65 


Spring patent, jute .........++- 12.45 @13.25 
Spring straights, jute ......... - 10.50@10.75 

spring clears, jute ....... seeees 9.90@10.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute. -- 7.50@ 8.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 13.00 @13.15 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........$12.40@12.85 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 11.00@11.50 
Clear, southern, jute ........--. 9.60@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$13.25@13.50 
Patent, 95 per cent .......+..+. 12.50@13.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........++++- 10.20@10.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $9.25 @9.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute......... 7.50@7.75 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Demand fair. 


Market had a good tone. Prices: Last 

This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard .... 260 @..... 275 @280 220 
No. 2 hard ...6 «sees @...+. 270 @275 217 
No, 1 red ...... ibe 4444 280 @285 220 
No. 2 red ....- . 275 @278% 275@283 217 
No. 1 nor, s.... 260 @280 275 @292 220 
No. 2 nor, 8.... 260 @273 262@290 217 


No. 1 dark hard ..... @ wccce coco ese 224 

CORN , industries and ship- 
pers buying. Some of the elevators have 
sold all their holdings. Prices for the week: 





This week Last week Last year 
No. 6m.164 @172%153 @163 115@135 
No. 5 m.171%@172 153 @166 125@145 


No. 4 m.168 @173% 156% @167% 135@150 


No. 8 m.166 @175%155%@169 155@162 
No. 6 y.165 @172 153 @165% 115@150 
No. 6 y.165 @178 155 @165 125@160 
No. 4 y.168%@175 156 @168% 140@163 
No. 8 y.168%@176 155 @170 150@165 
No. 3 w.169 @176%156 @170 170@181% 


OATS—Shipping demand fair, most ship- 
pers being short on sales to the East. No. 3 
white, 1@1%c over July; standards, 1%@ 
2c premium. Prices for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 4wh 67 @71 68 @73 70 @79% 
No. 3wh 67 @72% 68 @73%* 74% @80% 
Standard 69 @73% 69%@74% 74%@81 


No. 2 wh 70 @74% 69% @75% 75%@81% 

RYE—Millers were the best buyers, with 
prices lower. No, 2 sold at $1.59. May 
closed at $1.55; July, $1.56%; August, $1.48. 

BARLEY—Offerings moderate, demand 
fair, and prices lower. Pearling interests 
buying the better grades. Sales ranged $1.12 
@1.18. May closed $1.09% bid; July, $1.12% 

CORN GOODS—Trade has picked up mod- 
erately, but prices have not changed for 
several weeks. Corn flour, $4.07%; cream 
meal, $4 for white; yellow bolted, $4.02%; 
granulated, $4.17%; hominy grits, $4.17%; 
pearl hominy, $4.22%,—per 100 lbs, from 
warehouse; car lots 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 204 173 116 123 
Wheat, bus.... 270 42 2,292 125 
Corn, bus...... 680 1,639 924 753 
Gate, Whe vccss 1,409 2,348 1,438 2,403 
MyO, WUB cess 170 55 78 17 
Barley, bus.... 485 261 174 63 





DULUTH, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 

Standard patent ............05. $12.50@12.75 
a ee eres Pree 12.25 @12.50 
Second cleak, JUCS ..ccciccvssce 6.00@ 7.50 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


No. 2 semolina ..... eebeneecvers $12.25 @12.50 
Durum, patent ...... ceaccecsve SHR0O@13.95 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
eB ae a eae $4.30 
FURS Wee Se oie cout ATCA ADS c aoe esd 4.60 
Wo. 8 GRR OOO iia v'ss se ch aie eeeiicee ci 3.20 
Mo. 8 Fe cranvsne ebdundcbecedestonves 3.85 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
May 10..33,840 May 11..17,800 May 12..23,215 
May 38...34,210 May 4...10,090 May 5...25,610 
Apr. 26. -40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 Apr. 28..20,000 
Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,848 Apr. 21, .14,650 

WHEAT — Lake shipping operations 
slumped sharply this week. The car move- 
ment to outside points continues active, but 
does not fill up the gap lost by the lighter 
showing in the boat movement. For some 
time the Food Administration has refused 
requisitions for eastern shipments, and has 
showed interest only in making delivery of 
stuff previously contracted to move out by 
lake in that direction. It is intimated that 
supplies now held locally may be required to 


fill milling wants in the Northwest before the 
new crop becomes available. 

Only one car of domestic wheat arrived 
this week, as against a dozen Canadian, and 
emphasizes the cash situation. Millis have 
present needs cared for, but are concerned 
as to the future. Announcement that the 
Food Administration had completed ar- 
rangements for bringing 4,000,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat into this country proved of con- 
siderable interest to the trade. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 3..... 68% @69% 170% 100@114 
May 6..... 665% @68 %& 164% 100@114 
May 6..... 67% @69% 164% 100@113 
ae 65% @67% 160% 100@113 
May 8 ..... 65% @67% 158 100@113 
May 9 .cece + faa i 157% 100@112 
May 10..... 64 154% 100@112 
May 11, 1918. 70% O71% cspes 110@150 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
May 10 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

--—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


COFM cecee © ese 49 ee ose ie 
Oats .cocee 201 87 1, 229 3 eee 2,480 
Rye 2+ 2,383 6 229 eee eee eos 
Barley .... 55 217 859 76 15 200 
Flaxseed .. 150 297 1,214 66 1 185 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring .... 13 5 504 621 2 2,236 
Durum .... oe ee 279 652 6 151 
Winter .... be os @s 338 ~» 819 
Western ... eo o< 1 oe ee 3 
Totals .. 13 6 784 1,611 8 2,609 
Oats ovs.ce 9 20 5 4 
Bonded... as T 199 se 1,182 
RFS seccece 629 oe 32 1,039 aT 41 
Barley .... 19 13 «166 71 263 6 
Bonded... 2 oe 7 1 ee 21 
Flaxseed .. 50 13 53 150 13 «4727 
Bonded... es 32 13 ee ee ° 
COFn .coeee ee oe 8 ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 10, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 





--~Wheat stocks— -~———grade——~ 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor }2,715 3 819 é. 12 48 
2 dk nor j} 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor § 190 1 193 @ 1 4 
All other e 
spring ... 777 14 6,011 1 2 336 
1 am dur | 
1, 2 dur }2,127 6 
2 am durjJ 
3am dur ( 
3 dur j 57 1 
All other 
durum ..1,621 127 581 ve ee 153 
1 dk hd w ) 
1,2hdw } 306 . 
2dak hdw) 
All other 
winter .. 353 ee 303 ‘ 1 3 
White ..... oe os 1 ut ‘s os 
Mixed ..... os ee oe oe 3 45 
Totals 7,908 1 19 589 





FLAXSEED—Market had quite a price 
range, but at the finish worked close to 
opening basis. Final quotations were but 
moderately under closing spots of May 3. 
Bids on track stuff were raised %c today, 
being now quoted at May price to 1%c over, 
owing to scarcity of arrivals and offerings. 
Cash business was of no importance, 

Interest in futures also fell away. Dull- 
ness was conspicuous in most of the sessions 
during the week, and offered a striking con- 
trast to the activity previously shown. An- 
other reason for the apathy was the disposi- 
tion of the trade to await news concerning 
seeding and acreage conditions, as well as 
crop situation generally. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close—— 

Opening May il 
May5 High Low Mayi0 1918 

May ..$4.00 $4.00 $3.93 $3.98 $3.88% 


July .. 4,00 4.00 3.90 
Oct. .. 3.81 3.81 3.73 


3.50% 
se 


3.92% 
3.55 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

i, SERERTERETT COREE TL Oe $13.00 @13.50 

BtrAlM*het 2... cccccsvcscscescceee 11.50@12.50 

Firat COMP . ccc cccccccccccccce 9.50@10.50 

BeCoME CIOS 2. cccccsseccecscess 7.50@ 9.00 
MILLFEED—The aggregate of the de- 


mand has become less, but enough mills are 
closed down to raise prices slightly. Nom- 
inal quotations: brown shorts in 100-lb sacks, 
$44@45 ton; gray shorts, $46@48; bran, $36 
@388; fancy middlings, $56. 
WHEAT—Millers, awaiting further action 
by Mr. Barnes in importing Canadian wheat, 
are not competing for the small offerings, 
and prices have dropped 4@i0c on all 
grades. Nominal quotations: Hard: No. 1 
dark $2.79@2.81, medium $2.76@2.77, yellow 
$2.74@2.75; No. 2 dark $2.76@2.77, medium 
$2.74@2.75, yellow $2.72@2.73; No. 3 dark 
@2.73, medium $2.69@2. 70, yellow $2.67 


@2.68; No. 4 $2.65@2.66, medium $2.64@ 


2.65, yellow $2.62@2.63; No. 5 dark $2.60@ 
2.62, medium $2.57@2.60, yellow $2.50@2.55. 
Soft: No. 1, $2.68@2.70; No. 2, $2.65@2.68; 
No. 3, $2.62@2.64; No. 4, $2.60@2.62; No. 5, 
$2.52 @2.60. 

CORN—Forecast of an immense wheat 
crop, the drop in hog prices, and the return 
of clear weather which will permit corn- 
planting, brought cash corn down. Nominal 
quotations: White: No. 2, $1.72@1.73; No. 3, 
$1.70; No. 4, $1.68; No. 6, $1.66@1.67. Yel- 
low: No. 2, $1.74@1.75; No. 3, $1.71@1.74; 
No. 4, $1.68@1.70; No. 5, $1.65 @1.67. Mixed: 
No. 2, $1.72@1.73; No. 3, $1.70@1.71; No, 4, 
$1.67@1.69; No. 5, $1.64@1.66. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, a gee 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Wheat, bus... 179,550 83,700 648,000 9,450 
Corn, bus..... 257,500 628,750 220,000 768,750 
Oats, bus..... 336,600 258,400 117,600 298,500 
Ryé, Bus...00> 13,200 3,300 2,200 6,600 
Barley, bus... 9,000 2,800 20,800 11,200 
Bran, tons... 840 180 2,860 1,860 
Hay, tons ... 4,488 6,888 1,032 3,312 
Flour, bbis.... 9,100 5,250 65,325 13,500 
ST. LOUIS, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent, $11.50 


@12, 100 per cent $11@11.50, clear $9@ 
10.25, low-grade $7@8; soft wheat patent 
$11.50@12, 100 per cent $11@11.50, clear $9 
@10.25, low-grade $7.50@8.50; spring wheat 
95 per cent $12@12.30, 100 per cent $11.50@ 
11.75, first clear $10.50@11, second clear $6 
@7,—juté. Rye flour, white patent $10.85, 
medium $9.55, dark $7.05 @7.55. 

MILLFEED—Bran was quoted at $40@41, 
mixed feed $43, and middlings $50@53. Bar- 
ley feed sold at $55, No. 1 alfalfa meal 
$43, and No. 2 $41. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 71 cars, against 94 
last week. Demand good. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.78@2.78%; No. 3 red, $2.72. 

CORN—Receipts, 129 cars, against 226. 
Prices 8c higher, and demand good. Closing 
prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.76; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.74; No, 4 yellow, $1.73; No. 5 white, $1.70. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.50; cream meal, $3.70; 
grits and hominy, $3.80. 

OATS—Receipts, 225 cars, against 300. 
Prices 2@8c lower, and demand quiet. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 70@71c; No. 3 white, 
69% @70%e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— ;--Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 69,300 53,390 103,780 69,690 
Wheat, bus.. 696,600 74,472 499,420 132,370 


192,625 479,795 396,450 359,860 
696,000 585,005 688,625 1,091,480 
10,410 1,100 4,730 2,540 
28,800 11,200 17,845 5,700 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 





NEW YORK, MAY 10 


FLOUR—Dull owing to uncertainty caused 
by various utterances by Julius Barnes, 
which have quite decidedly unsettled the 
market. Buyers are not bothering them- 
selves much, as they are quite well supplied 
with flour and in good position to wait. 
Grain Corporation bought clears at top price 
of $10, jute, Baltimore, but volume thought 
to be light. Prices ranged: spring fancy 
patents, $13@13.65; standard patents, $12.60 
@12.90; first clears, $10.40@10.90; winter 
straights, $11.50@11.75 Kansas _ straights, 
$13.25@13.40; rye, $8.75@9.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 23,922 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 226,800 bus. 

CORN—Market nervous, and fluctuations 
rapid. Moves of 5@6c made the market a 
most precarious one. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.93; No. 3 yellow, $1.90; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.92. There were no receipts, 

OATS—Dull and heavy. Slight price 
changes were governed almost entirely by 
the visible supply. Quotations were 78%@ 
79%c, according to quality. Receipts, 12,000 
bus, 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots,’ per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.25 @13.50 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 11,50 @12.50 
First clear, Cotton ..cccccsececs 9.50@ 9.76 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.95@ 7.25 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.00 @13.25 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... oveee@ 3.86 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 lIbs....., pees 3.75 
Corn grits, cotton, 100 Ibs...... weoee@ 3.75 

MILLFEED—Easy for bran, but strong 
for wheat middlings, with demand fair. 


Standard bran, $40@40.50; standard fine 
middlings, $47; rye feed, $39; flour mid- 
dlings, $51@52; oil meal, $68; hominy feed, 
$64; red dog, $56,—all in T00-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Prices were off 10@15c. Re- 
ceipts, 43 cars. Demand was good at all 
times for milling, and offerings were readily 
absorbed. No. 1 northern, $2.63@2.78; No. 
2, $2.58@2.73; No. 3, $2.50@2.65. 
BARLEY—For the week, 2@8c lower. 
Receipts, 283 cars. Demand was only fair 
from industries, while shippers were out of 
the market at times. No. 3, $1.17@1.24; 


No. 4, $1.12@1.21; feed and rejected, $1.08 
@1.19. 

RYE—Declined 13@l4c. Receipts, 43 
cars, Millers bought all choice offered. 


Shippers were out of the market most of 
the time. No. 1, $1.61@1.74%; No. 2, $1.59 
@1.74; No. 3, $1.62@1.72. 


‘exports, 931,974; 


CORN—Advanced 3@5c, with demand 
good at all times. Receipts, 59 cars. De- 
mand was good from industries and ship- 
pers. No. 8 yellow, $1.73@1,78; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.71@1.76; No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.76; 
No. 3 white, $1.72@1.76. 

OATS—Declined 4c. Receipts, 221 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers, and the 
local trade bought choice. Offerings were 
well cleaned up. Standard, 70@74%c; No. 
3 white, 68% @74c; No. 4 white, 67% @73%c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.... 6,700 12,640 125,745 52,950 
Wheat, bus... 57,620 10,400 157,788 6,700 
Corn, bus..... 80,620 64,940 18,630 193,114 
Oats, bus..... 486,200 412,160 302,100 838,622 
Barley, bus... 444,310 139,230 244,014 31,177 
Rye, bus...... 68,050 21,675 2,200 10,050 
Feed, tons.... 1,170 720 6,282 3,812 





BOSTON, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$14.25@14,.55 


Spring patents, standard ...... 13.00 @13.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 13.00 @13.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 13.00 @13.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 12.00 @12.75 
Spring Aret CLEATS «ove scccvececs 9.75 @11.25 
Grain Corporation standard flour -@11.50 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand for all grades, 
with market fairly steady on wheat feeds 
and higher on others. Spring bran, $45.75; 


winter bran, $46.50; middlings, $51@655; 
mixed feed, $49.50@53; gluten feed, $62.50; 
hominy feed, $66.90; stock feed, $59; oat 
hulls, reground, $38; cottonseed meal, $66@ 
68,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A fair demand, with 


market firm. White corn flour, $4.35@4.40; 
white corn meal, $4.10@4.15; yellow granu- 
lated, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; feeding, $3.55@ 
3.60; cracked corn, $3.60@3.65; hominy grits 
and samp, $4.10@4.15; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Firm, with good demand. 
Rolled is quoted at $4.40 per 100-lb sack, 
and cut and ground at $5. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~-Receipts—, r—Stocks—~ 
. 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Fiour, bbis.... 40,860 66,688 ..invse asses 
Wheat, bus... 94,655 ..... 770,330 4,447 
Corn, bus..... 1,100 43,100 ..... 158,712 
Oats, bus..... 25,860 324,000 502,176 975,883 
RVG, DUB...0. S,.366. ssses 244,051 6,093 
Barley, bus... 61,750 See . kisees 26,116 
Millfeed, tons 56 ane. émae waves 
Corn meal, bbis ..... WEES  60cts.. sehen 
Oatmeal, sacks 450 OFS “sesese “cours 


*Includesg 21,580 bbls for export, compared 
with 29,350 in 1918, 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports of wheat from Boston during the 
week ending May 10: to Liverpool, 120,000 
bus; London, 144,000; Manchester, 64,000. 
There were no flour exports. 


TOLEDO, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.90@12.50; spring, $13@ 
13.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ........+... $43.00 @ 46.00 
Spring wheat bran ........see% - @44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45. 00 @50.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... - @ 46.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 49. 1.00 @ 54. 00 
Spring wheat middlings ....... » @48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... :. @69.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@10.00 
Prices flour and feed nominal as mills are 
sold up. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 11 cars, 1 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 6 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 67 cars, 49 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Wheat, bus... 124,000 41,400 63,640 22,500 
Corn, bus..... 20,000 652,800 8,600 19,700 
Oats, bus..... 133,200 102,600 229,020 70,800 
BALTIMORE, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $12.50@12.756 
Spring long patent ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Sprig Great ClOAF ...cccsvcccces 10.25 @10.75 
WEseee DRCUS ocd eaadde cs tatectd 11.85 @12.10 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 11.25 @11.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.50@12.75 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.75 @12.25 
Hard winter first clear ......... 10.25 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 9.00@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.40 
City mills’ spring patent ...... -@13.40 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -»-@12.90 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@12.65 


MILLFEED—Unchanged for early deliv- 
ery but easier for deferred, with demand 
small. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $44.50@45.50; spring middlings, 
$50@51; soft winter bran and middlings, $52. 

WHEAT—Scarce and nominal; demand 
and movement large. Receipts, 373,548 bus; 
stock, 627,370. - With gov- 
ernment out of the market, trading confined 
oP few sample lots of southern at $2.20@ 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 125,655 bus; exports, 78,509; 








Tgp sien Sums prices: domestic No. 


, track, $1.75; range of southern for 
Fi.t101 81: Conte spot yellow cob, 
bbl, $8@8.25. 

OATS—Lower; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 113,545 bus; exports, 
242,361; stock, 616,484. Closing prices: 
standard white, domestic, 79c; No. 8 white, 


domestic, 78c, 

RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
big. Receipts, 741,618 bus; exports, 1,112,- 
351; stock, 1,155,452. No official quotations, 
though No. 2 western for export would prob- 
ably bring somewhere around $1.80@1.85; 
a southern bag lot sold at $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,492 bbls, and 23,551,- 
979 lbs in sacks. Exports, 12,830,836 lbs in 
sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western ...... 





-$11.50@11.75 


Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas straight ............. ++ 12.20@12.65 
Kansas short patent ..........- 13.00 @13.50 
Spring short patent ............ 12.50@13.25 
Spring patent ...........ce000s 12.25@12.75 
Spring first clear ............+- 10.50 @11.00 


WHEAT—tTrade quiet. Receipts, 979,499 
bus; exports, 36,708; stock, 1,292,049. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 


RYE—In small supply, dull and lower. 
Quotations: No. 2 western, $1.60 bu; near- 
by, as to quality, $1.50@1.55. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and weaker, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quotations: 
$10@10.75, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either 
in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Ruled firm and 5c higher early in 
week; afterwards lost improvement, then at 
the close advanced 2@3c. Offerings light, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 16,378 bus; stock, 
83,462. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality and location, $1.78@ 

$2. 


CORN GOODS—Domestic trade quiet, but 
offerings light and prices steady. Quota- 
tions: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy....... $....@4.10 
Gran. white meal, fancy ....... ass .. @4.05 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... @ 4.00 
White table meal, fancy........ @3.95 

White corn flour, fancy .......... @4.10 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........-. @4.10 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... @4.10 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @ 2.35 


MILLFEED—tTrade during week pty but 
offerings light and prices well maintained. 


Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $48.00 @ 49.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 46.00@47.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
BOT hacscbcbeccbsveadscecoea 46.00 @47.00 
To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 45.00 @ 46.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 
DPE MED wecceccucovtecons 54.50 @55.50 
Standard middlings, to’ arrive, 
100-1 Backs .......cccssecece 50.00 @51.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-ib sacks 60.00@61.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 60.00@51.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47.00@48.00 





Linseed oil meal ........-..0046+ - @71.00 
OATS—Dull and 2%c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 233,670 bus; 
exports, 397,926; stock, 474,422. Quotations: 
Be EEE. dE choca cdbeecssivese 79 @79% 
Standard white 78% @79 
No. 3 white ...... 77% @78 
ED -Svinb's KK sdeg ee Dea ves 76 @77 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-ib sacks, $3.85; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.93@9.13; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, as to size and quality, $3.25 @5.75. 


BUFFALO, MAY 10 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Bays 2 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.75 
SED MENS cbc rccccdcccccece -+@12.75 
EE GONE db becchictviseiccccss «-@10.75 
ree ++ @12.75 
WED cece rsccccecs «+» @10.45 
Be EINE Sn dees bbccdscaeeecs é -@10.05 
“Sacked 

BNO, DOP BOD voce ccc cssesvecces «++ + @43.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ..@48.50 
ME eKiaccincss dicen cceadec - -@50.50 
Flour middlings ............... -- @54.50 
OU RID. <0 bo hc ccccue - @59.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @65.75 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... -@64.75 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 78. 00@80. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 70.00 @72.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 72.00 @73.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @59.99 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

DN e8Eb6b dea neege c ves pees -- @62.75 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @64.75 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 

TE kbd wise sonckeg et eee 8.50@ 8.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 35.00@36.00 


$2.85@2.90 for 
No spot offerings 


WHEAT—Millers paid 
wheat to arrive by rail. 
of milling wheat. 

CORN—Good demand, and about 2c high- 
er for the week. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.80; No, 3 yellow, $1.79,—on track, through 
billed. Lower grades of corn in light supply. 

OATS—Millers were good buyers of choice 
of all grades, and prices were about the 
same as last week. Closing: No. 2 white, 
74%c; standard, 74c; No. 3 white, 73%c; 


No. 4 white, 72%c,—on track, through 
billed, 
Maltsters 


BARLEY—Nothing doing here. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


out of the market. Feed to fancy malting 
was quoted at $1.18@1.33, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—tThe only bid here was ic over 
coe May for No. 2, on track, through 
bil 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 13 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.35@12.50 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 12.10@12.25 
First clear, jute .......0..ese0% 10.00 @10.25 
Second clear, jute ...........66 6.00@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minnéapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May 17.... ...-+. 212,445 347,895 278,760 
May 10.... 328,820 175,920 263,340 330,135 
May 3.... 371,210 210,640 424,645 354,165 
April 26... 371,535 180,520 451,635 380,775 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May 17.... «eo... 8,630 27,580 17,870 
May 10.. 44,725 16,415 39,005 17,810 
May 3.... 42,130 13,295 34,675 6,425 
April 26.. 57,715 25,160 43,120 9,920 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Mar. 8.. 66 59,025 253,100 120,715 10,630 eee 
Mar, 15. 66 69,025 274,295 124,255 4,900 6,245 
Mar. 22, 66 70,385 274,855 99,185 1,200 675 


Mar. 29. 66 70,385 277,240 89,135 eve eee 
Apr. 6. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 e+e 1,796 
Apr. 12. 66 70,385 289,145 99,025 1,645 


Apr. 19. 66 70,385 313,445 82,710 2,585 9,765 


Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 93,285 ++. 2,890 
May 3. 62 63,335 263,050 127,750 1,440 5,060 
May 10. 51 48,495 186,840 84,425 1,975 905 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(May 13) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

May 13 Year ago 

WEP RUE? TOTES — 00@39.00 $29.25@34.50 
Stand. middlings.. 44.50@ 5 31.25 @ 36.20 
Flour middlings... 50.50@51.5 30.60@35.75 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 55. 00@56.00 30.72 @35.75 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 





Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... «+ -$63.50@64.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.. 58.00 @58.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 38.50@40.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.10@ 4.30 
Comm meal, YomlOw? ..cccccccccs 3.60@ 3.75 
Rye flour, White® .......ccccccee 10.30 @10.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbi¢ ........ 10.40@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ eee cy 50 
Rolled Oatse®® ..cccccccsccccccce osee 3.77 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... is'00g18. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cledning... 18.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 


Can. black seed screenings, ton. 16.00@20.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........+... ; - @66.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ..........++. 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
EOUPUME. ccc wscccwceccccie 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG GUPUME 2.0 ct ecdc ccm cs 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ...........- 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
PR 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6. 169@170 67% @68% 165% @166% 103@113 
7. 167@168 65% @66% 161% @162 103@113 
se -@ Os ves ieee 


@. 
9. 169@170 65 @66 158 @158% 103@113 
10. 169@170 64% @65% 155% @155% 102@112 
12. 172@173 65% @66% 156 @156% 103@113 
*Holiday. 
WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 11 

May 10 May 3 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,372,870 1,032,920 1,262,210 
Flour, bbls ...... 24,827 35,439 14,174 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,408 1,022 604 
Corn, bus ........ 88,000 59,000 97,960 
Oats, bus ........ 390,830 425,860 351,440 
Barley, bus ...... 769,600 734,160 255,600 
BPG; BOP wc ceeecie 292,320 321,300 81,370 
Flaxseed, bus ... 85,000 93,000 46,460 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: ay 11 
May 10 May 3 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,004,520 1,323,350 128,750 
Flour, bbls ...... 375,731 412,813 303,263 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,777 15,539 11,996 
Carn, BES véccces. 46,800 45,630° 137,160 
COR TES oe cc ese 189,120 278,760 624,910 
Barley, bus ...... 502,830 647,400 456,620 
Bs WED. vebe bas 766,800 407,540 29,900 
Flaxseed, bus .... 13,500 25,300 6,660 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): May 11 May 12 
May10 May3 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 1,405 1,480 on 37 

No. 1 northern. 3,872 4,389 958 

No, 2 northern. 126 139 oes 1,161 

Other grades .. 3,999 4,960 ore 4,339 
SME ccacies 9,402 10,968 69 6,829 

0 ees 9,240 9,611 ose 

Se | ee 4,744 5,608 

> aR 15,408 16,755 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May 11 May 12 May 13 


May 10 May 3 1918 1917 1916 
OGM scce 38 12 V7 125 64 
Oats ....1,994 229 963 5,740 2,119 
Barley ..2,113 2,183 1,122 652 121 
Rye ....5,850 5,783 147 186 214 
Flaxseed, 47 50 27 183 70 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 

comparisons, in barrels: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Sept. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,650 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 


Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 
Dec.. 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 


1,524,255 1,742,790 
1,728,550 1,599,590 


653,485 
726,865 


Mar.. 1,180,145 
Apr.. 1,638,435 





8 ms 11,427,830 10,725,230 11,747,215 14,576,930 





i. Sarre ere 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 
TUMO, wesccves 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
TUDY. oe ccsces 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
BUB. 2 secceces 1,533,155 “1,200,145 1,709,595 

bs Sr eeevern 15,255,865 16,235,330 20,443,185 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 








1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

September. ...... 39,970 54,025 149,675 
Qetenehics sissies 49,620 91, 260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120,365 79,870. 142,080 
December. 387,510 96,860 162,920 209,685 
January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February.. ...... 164,075 65,375 95,940 
March.... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030 
po arr 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
8 mos..1,058,310 729,195 748,265 1,253,085 
BAP. ccceas seewns 51,180 131,940 128,165 
pS eer erry et 64,850 209,305 78,520 
PEGs ctond esasne 37,715 45,460 101,145 
pS aS ee eee 6,300 31,880 67,280 
Peace taenws 889,240 1,166,850 1,628,195 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
May 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Se AS See 2,533 774 § 
pee ee 771 191 116 
Consolidated .... 765 48 75 15 
2 re 880 63 239 ee 
WENURTR secvccte 1,111 47 35 32 
Grain Growers .. 488 504 384 ee 
Fort William ... 73 310 100 28 
) si 791 56 80 7 
eS See 3,951 596 179° 43 
Northwestern ... 485 eos ese oe 
Can. Northern .. 3,366 993 864 i 
Can. Gov’t ...... 1,349 367 246 32 
Sask. Co-op, .... 1,294 278 226 93 
Richardson ..... 760 1386 115 30 
Dav. & Smith ... 308 174 262 

Tetale wcccccce 19,897 5,059 3,800 317 
Year ago ........ 1,041 5,095 1,045 591 
Receipts ......... 1,224 482 177 39 
Lake shipments.. 4,773 70 415 110 
Rail shipments... 79 152 60 13 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ee SS Ca See 2 
No. 1 northern. .5,208 No. 2 C, W...... 514 
No, 2 northern. .2,728 No. 3 C. W...... 697 
No. 3 northern..3,892 Ex. 1 feed ..... 545 
WO | ccesccecie $3,266 1 feed .......... 669 
1 a eT eee ee ce S,0G8 2 S006 avec cvcicss 1,727 
BD ss cevccives SOUR BORE sciscdcuece 120 
eee ee ee, er 785 
CURGEN sc covesscs 581 

— RN wks ce eed 5,059 

TOS i. Givens 19,897 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











-—- May 10 — 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 692 364 616 1,215 675 
Boston..... 878 és% 500 278 ote 
Buffalo..... 6,539 84 56,891 1,256 1,939 
Chicago 4,756 1,473 3,831 1,668 2,373 
Detroit...:. 40 60 145 38 ese 
Duluth..... 8,147 ove 201 2,383 55 
Galveston... 482 5 6s 1 230 
Indianapolis. 243 635 210 soe eee 
Kan. City.. 1,148 463 1,027 79 [ves 
Milwaukee. . 874 124 660 507 1,303 
Minneapolis. 9,402 13 1,994 5,850 2,113 
N. Orleans.. 1,323 92 301 owe 669 
Newp. News... ae 69 bre’ 407 
New York.. 3,107 sae > eee 673 987 
Omaha..... 701 386 505 233 121 
Peoria...... ou% 65 216 sae cee 
Philadelphia 1,269 82 470 614 255 
St. Louis... 135 324 363 63 29 
Toledo...... 537 32 455 152 10 
Lakes....... 1,945 aba 806 71 
Totals ...42,218 4,202 20,631 15,816 11,237 
Last year... 1,872 15,424 21,396 952 4,102 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
7,284,000 bus; corn, 43,000; oats, 876,000; rye, 
1,430,000; barley, 2,998,000. 


May 14, 1919 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

To— 
Albany ........ - 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.6 


To— 
New York® ..... 33.5 
New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Philadelphia ... 32.5 








Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* 32.5 
TROBGOR. 2 cccccce . 86.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
a: 33.5 Pittsburgh 25.5 
Bostont .. .- 34.56 Portland ... - 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.56 Portland* - 33.5 
Burlington. -+++- 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
oo ae $1.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ......... $1.5 Rockland ...... - 36.5 
MOOR Kebcvdsrece 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.6 Schenectady. 33.5 
Hornell ........ 31.5 Scranton .... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
ee Pera 31.6 Syracuse ..... «+ 81.5 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ...ccccese - 33.5 
Louisville ...... SE.6 Wien. scccscace » 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris,... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... $4.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
 — 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 er 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington ... 21% 16% .... 17 Eva 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 


mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% ea 
pO Pree 23 19% .... 18 étac 
TWtiem cevocsces 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 400 Detroit ......... 26.5 
BOSTOR cccaccces 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points,. 37.0 
BIRT ci cdeccic 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 87.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 

Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 


Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Flaxseed and Products 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

r-—Mpls—  -——Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr, Track ry oy 


May 6 ...$3.95% 3.95% 3.96% 3.96 3.94 
May 7... 3.95% 3.95% 3.96% 3.96 3.93 
May §&* ¢ ste coe 3.96% 3.96 3.94 
May 9... 3.98 3.98 3.98% 3.98 3.94% 
May 10 ... 3.98 3.98 3.98% 3.98 3.96 
May 12. 4.02 4.02 4.02 4.01 3.98% 


*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis, 85 46 43 14 27 183 
Duluth,..... 50 45 66 *216 298 1,399 

Totals.... 135 91 109 230 3265 1,582 

*Includes Canadian. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to May 10, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s. omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis . 5,311 4,877 1,859 832 
DUIMEE 2 occ cece 3,501 *%2,449 3,084 2,323 
Totals .ccicis 8,812 7,326 4,943 3,155 


*Includes Canadian. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipcg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carleads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mplis—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 











May 7... 239 140 a 3 229 65 

May 8 sco Bec 151 ee 1 272 99 

May 9... 240 218 1 4 216 102 

May 10 ... 246 167 1 2 110 «6100 

May 12... 152 273 2 7 248 1383 

May 13 ... 211 154 2 1 oo. 206 
Totals.. 1,088 1,103 6 18 1,075 685 
*Holiday. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to May 3, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, --Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 nae 





Minneapolis -11,613 10,780 1,079 

Duluth ........ 662 860 oes “ee 

Outside mills .. 9,072 17,496 269 125 
.-21,347 19,136 1,348 972 


Totals ..... 
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The Easter holidays have been a great 
interruption to the flour business. Not 
only have we lost two market days, but 
also there has been no allocation of im- 
ported flour since week before last. Im- 
ported flour is now making its way into 
the Thames in a fairly large stream, and 
presently, no doubt, the distribution will 
be increased. 

Some of the flour shipped from Liver- 
pool to this port has already arrived, 
and more is expected. Also no less than 
55,698 sacks imported flour have made 
their way here in the past week. Of this 
36,121 sacks came from St. John, N. B., 
and the balance from American Atlan- 
tic ports. 

The chief trouble now experienced by 
flour distributors and jobbing factors 
arises through a large proportion of the 
allocations still consisting of flour held 
at points well removed from the Lon- 
don area, 
latest receipts of imported flour in the 
Thames there is a fair proportion of the 
spring wheat product, which is sorely 
needed to put backbone into the weak 
London G.R. flour and the still weaker 
country article. 

Our millers have been obliged to work 
during this crop year to a large extent 
on red winters, good of their kind but 
lacking strength, and also upon Plates 
that are no better as regards strength. 
Among the latest sales of passage wheat 
to London millers is a fair proportion of 


Manitoba lower grades, and also some 
useful northern springs. 
OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market also has _ been 

brought to a standstill by the Easter 

holidays. Prices are unchanged, Mid- 


lothian being held at £33@34 per ton ex- 


store, with coarse, medium and fine Ab- 
erdeen steady at £29 10s. American 


medium and fine cut are still sold at £28, 
which can only be due to the government 
subsidy of this article. Rolled oats are 
in relatively small supply, and Mid- 
lothian firmly held at £34@£34 10s per 
ton, while the small amount of American 
available is strong at £30. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been easier to sell since 
the £2 reduction in price, and both bran 
at £11 per ton and middlings at £12 
are being cleared with reasonable dis- 
patch. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 


Since the resumption of business after 
the Easter holidays there has been a very 
considerable turnover of money, and 
loans are in strong demand. In most 
cases borrowers have to pay 3 per cent 


for short loans, but occasionally they 
have been obtainable at 24,@23,. The 
rate for seven-day loans remains unal- 


tered at 3@3Y, per cent. 

The volume of business in the discount 
market is extremely small, as the banks 
are not buying at present. Three months’ 
bank bills are offered at 3 7-16@3¥Y, per 
cent, four months’ at 35,@8 11-16, six 
months, at 3 11-16@3 13-16, and trade 
bills at 4@4¥Y,, The bank rate remains 
at 5 per cent. 


THE NEW CONTROL BILL 


The chancellor of the. exchequer’s 
banking bill, called the “Joint Stock 
Banks (Amalgamation Control) Bill,” is 


It is believed that among the: 


meeting with most determined opposition 
in banking circles: It is claimed that 
either the bill is most amateurishly and 
carelessly drafted or, if it means what 
it says, it incidentally carries state inter- 
ference with bank management so far as 
to involve a complete stoppage of or- 
dinary banking business in one particu- 
lar direction. 

If one bank may not acquire “any in- 
terest in” another bank (as the bill 
states), it would mean its inability to 
take a customer’s stock or shares in some 
other bank as security for a loan to 
him, apart from not being allowed to 
hold another bank’s shares as an invest- 
ment on its own account. It is further 
claimed that the bill is vaguely drafted 
in other respects, and needs drastic 
amendment. 


BANANA BREAD 


Experiments have recently been car- 
ried out of making bread from bananas, 
and the reports are that such bread is 
quite as palatable as, and equal in every 
respect to, bread made entirely from 
white wheat flour, except perhaps in the 
matter of appearance. Green bananas, 
just about to turn, are peeled in water 
with a silver knife to prevent discolora- 
tion, then boiled in salt water, mashed 
thoroughly and stirred into a dough 
made from wheat flour. 

It is claimed that the bananas effect 
a saving of 30 per cent in the use of 
wheat flour. If for no other reason, the 
present price of bananas in this country 
would place such bread in the luxury 
class, for they are mostly retailed at 4d 
each. 

DECLINE IN FOOD IMPORTS 


Statistics show that less foodstuffs are 
entering the port of London than for 
some time, and that stocks of food are 
gradually being depleted. This, to some 
extent, is accounted for by the large 
quantities being sent to Belgium, Serbia 
and Roumania. The supply of mutton, 
cheese and butter is very small. Dwell- 
ers in London are able to obtain mut- 
ton only once in 10 weeks, Cheese is in 
exceedingly limited supply, and some 
shops have had none to sell for many 
wecks. The ration of butter still con- 
sists of one ounce per person per week, 
although margarine is plentiful and can 
be bought with any restriction at 8d 
@\1s per lb. 


SHAKESPEARE 
The Stratford 


DAY 
Shakespeare Festival 
opened on April 22, and thousands of 
people flocked to the little but famous 
town in motor-cars and on motor-omni- 
buses and motor-bicycles, as well as by 
train, to enjoy the rare opportunity of 
seeing Shakespeare’s town on Shakes- 
peare’s birthday, and Shakespeare’s plays 
acted in the Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
tre. Most of the visitors were English, but 
among them were a good many Ameri- 
cans and folk of other nations. 

“As You Like It” rang up the curtain 
on the opening evening, at the Memorial 
Theatre, and on the next afternoon 
“Twelfth Night” was presented, and aft- 
er the performance a presentation was 
made to Sir Frank Benson, consisting of 
a check for 1,000 guineas and a_ book 
recording the names of the hundreds of 
subscribers in Stratford and all over 
England, in recognition of his work as 
a Shakespearian actor and manager. 

ST. GEORGE’S DAY 

Yesterday, April 23, was England’s 
Day, the festival of roses, kept in honor 
of St. George, her patron saint. As 
far back as 1222 a council in Oxford 
acknowledged St. George as England’s 
patron saint, and ordered ‘that April 23 
should be kept’ as a national festival. 
Through many centuries the date has 


served as a golden link, uniting events 
memorable in English annals. 

The saint himself was a soldier of high 
rank under Diocletian, the Roman em- 
peror, being born in the year 303. He 
was a Christian, and when Diocletian is- 
sued edicts against Christianity and fixed 
them to the doors of. the churches at 
Nicomedia he tore them down, and as a 
result was tormented and put to death, 
his martyrdom taking place on April 23. 


On April 23, 1188, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, king of England, defeated the 
Saracen, Saladin. On April 23, 1344, 


King Edward III of England, victorious 
on sea and land, instituted the Order of 
the Garter, and on April 23, 1564, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Last year, on April 23, the gallant ex- 
ploit of the bombardment of the Mole 
of Zeebrugge was carried out by English 
sailors with desperate and unflinching 
courage, adding another episode to make 
that day famous in English history, and 
yesterday it was kept by the wearing of 
the rose, the flying of flags, and solemn 
commemorations. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 22 

The guaranteeing of grain prices for 
the 1919 British crops has not been hailed 
with acclamation by all grain-growers on 
this side. In view of the interest in the 
world’s grain trade generally on_ the 
question of state action in guaranteeing 
the price of wheat in America, it may 
not be amiss to review briefly the reasons 
why our government’s action has not giv- 
en general satisfaction. 

Some weeks ago it was announced that 
the 1919 grain crops, wheat, barley and 
oats, would be guaranteed at prices equal 
to the maximum prices fixed for last year 
This announcement was welcomed by 
farmers, though the wider public thought 
that the guaranty was rather generous, 
because it tended toward the mainte- 
nance, till the harvest of 1920, of the 
present high level of food costs. 

The guaranty, in exact figures, was as 
follows: wheat, 71s 11d per 480 Ibs; bar- 
ley, 61s 6d per 400 lbs; oats, 44s 1d per 
312 lbs. 

Recently the government issued a fur- 
ther statement explanatory of the meth- 
ods by which it intended to give effect 
to the guaranty. This statement brought 
forth prompt protests from the farmers 
of Scotland. It pointed out that the 
guaranty “applies only to the proportion 
of the entire crop of each cereal nor- 
mally sold, and not in respect of the 
proportion consumed on the farm.” For 
this purpose it proposed “to take four- 
fifths in the case of barley and two-thirds 
in the case of oats as the proportion 
normally sold.” 

This means that the guaranty would 
be complete in the case of wheat, and 
that deductions of the amount stated 
would be made in the case of barley and 
oats. This basis waS regarded by the 
Scottish farmers as a distinct discrimi- 
nation against the Scottish grain grow- 
er, and it is easy to appreciate their 
complaint when one studies the respec- 
tive acreages put under wheat and oats 
in Scotland, not because the Scottish 
farmer wants to grow oats specially, but 
because his land and climate suit oats 
much better than wheat. 

If we take the 1917 crop returns, we 
find that of Scotlands’ total acreage un- 
der the three grain crops, amounting to 
1,261,000, the land under oats represent- 
ed no less than 1,041,000 acres, while 
that under wheat was only 61,000 acres. 
Again, in 1918, whereas the Scottish 
acreage in wheat amounted to only 79,- 
000, that under oats was 1,243,823, and 
under barley 152,835. The corresponding 
figures for England were: wheat, 2,557,- 


000 acres; 1,501,- 
000. 

It is therefore clear that any arrange- 
ment that deducts one-third from the 
oat crop before the guaranty applies, hits 
the Scottish farmer most. The govern- 
ment, however, is not going to yield to 
the protest, and it remains to be seen 
what further steps the farmers may take. 


oats, 2,780,000; barley, 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 23 

The recent heavy distributions of 
American flour and a general good de- 
mand all round have tended to put im- 
porters and merchants into a_ better 
mood. The only ones who complain of 
bad trade are the north of Ireland mill- 
ers, who find demand not equal to the 
output. This, however, is not a great 
matter as, the mills being controlled, any 
advantage in trade is for government 
account. 

Restrictions are gradually being eased 
off. Hot cross-buns were allowed to be 
manufactured, and last, but not least, the 
restriction as to selling new bread has 
been removed. In Dublin and the south 
of Ireland, despite political troubles, 
millers find a greater demand for flour 
than in the north. Prices are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in very poor demand, al- 
though there is no reduction in price, 
which is £30@31 per ton, according to 
quality. 

FEED 

Mill offals are in brisk demand. Sales 
are good in the south of Ireland, where 
the output is larger than in the north, and 
millers generally have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all their output. The maxi- 
mum price for middlings is £12 per ton, 
and for bran £11, ex-mill. 

Feedingstuffs generally are in good de- 
mand. ‘The scarcity ‘of Indian corn, 
which is practically now entirely ground 
out in the north of Ireland, has put the 
price up to £23 per ton for meal, when 
it can be obtained, but stocks are down 
almost to vanishing point. Millers are 
anxiously looking for a further allot- 
ment of corn, but there is no immediate 


prospect of any coming into the north 
of Ireland. 
Linseed cake is almost unobtainable. 


The full government price of £23 per 
ton is easily made for any little lots of- 
fering. Cotton cake is in more plentiful 
supply, and the same applies to meal. 
Further shipments of the latter have ar- 
rived via Liverpocl, and the millers are 
making it into cake. This and compound 
cakes are finding a ready sale at £22 
per ton. Palm kernel meal can be bought 
at £16 per ton, and mixed nutted cakes 
at about £22. 
NOTES 


Higgins & Co.’s oatmeal mills, at Bel- 
fast, burned to the ground last week. 

H. M. Pollock, of the firm of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., flour importers, Bel- 
fast, president of the Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce, has been re-elected chair- 
man of the harbor board. 

Farmers are very busy in the fields, 
and are having ideal weather. Wheat in 
many cases is well above the ground, and 
sowings of oats are almost completed. 
Potatoes are being heavily planted, and 
will be probably as large a crop as last 
year, which was a record. 

Great dissatisfaction exists as to the 
charges for flour sacks. Bakers, as was 
pointed out at the recent meeting of the 
trade, are being charged 2s 6d for each © 
bag or sack, whereas they can now be 
obtained new at about Is 2d, and second- 
hand bags at about 8@9d. In Dublin 
there is a loss on all bread baked under 
controlled prices, and the only question 
is how long the bakers will stand this. 
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EXPANDING THE ALASKAN 
GRAINFIELDS 


(Continued from page 618.) 
hand, and our larger, later-grown sorts, 
on the other, but the ideal wheat has not 
yet been produced. The Siberian varie- 
ties seem to be dominant, nearly all 
crosses resembling them in size and yield- 
ing qualities. 

“The long-looked-for hardy winter 
wheat has not yet been found. The Rus- 
sian variety known as kharkov is the 
hardiest so far discovered, but it seldom 
comes through the winter with more than 
a. 50 per cent stand, often much less. 
The station is still looking for a hardy 
winter wheat, and attempting to develop 
it by hybridization. 

“Winter rye, on the other hand, is a 
success. It requires about two feet of 
snow for protection, but with that, prac- 
tically all varieties tested will come 
through the winter with a good stand, 
and will mature fine crops of grain. 

“It is not likely, however, that winter 
wheat or winter rye will ever become gen- 
eral crops in Alaska, for the reason that 
it takes 13 months to produce a crop. 
These grains must be sown the latter part 
of July or the first part of August in 
order to give the plants a chance to be- 
come well established before cold weath- 
er, and the crops do not mature until the 
middle of August of the next year. It 
is, therefore, never possible to mature 
grain for seeding the same year it is har- 
vested. 

“No early maturing spring rye has so 
far been found. This grain requires a 
longer season than wheat; in fact, that so 
far tested will not mature at Rampart in 
normal years.” 

It became evident some years ago that 
little further progress could be made in 
procuring a wheat already developed in 
some other locality which would repro- 
duce in Alaska with the characteristics of 
the better grades of commercial wheats. 
Seed grown at a Siberian experiment sta- 
tion solved the problem of finding a 
wheat which would mature in an Alaskan 
summer, but with short straw, small 
heads and kernels much smaller than the 
ordinary commercial wheats of more tem- 
perate zones. 

The problem then arose of improving 
the wheats which possessed the first es- 


sential characteristic, namely, that of 
maturing during the short Alaskan 
growing period. Having selected the 


best type of wheat which possessed this 
characteristic, the problem then became 
one of improvement and development by 
hybridization. In regard to this phase 
of the work, Professor Georgeson re- 
cently said: 

“Now, the work we are engaged in is 
to increase the size of the head and ber- 
ry, while at the same time we retain 
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Sample Heads of Hybrid Spring Wheats Grown at the Rampart Experiment Station (One-Inch Squares) 


their earliness; we do that by cross 
fertilizing these earlier sorts with the 
pollen from larger and later varieties, 
and we have now in process of develop- 
ment a number of these cross-bred wheats 
which give promise of being as early as 
the Siberian varieties, and at the same 
time of greater vigor and greater yield- 
ing power. 

“This work is not done in a hurry. It 
takes years of selection before a cross- 
bred wheat becomes stable, and we are 
not at this writing ready to place ‘any 
of these crosses ‘on the market, but I 
feel certain that we are on the right 
track. My theory is, and indeed this 
theory has been demonstrated to be a 
fact, that grains that are born and bred, 
so to speak, in the Alaska climate are 
better adapted to that climate than any- 
thing that can be obtained from other 
regions. 

“Our work in this line is by no means 
confined to wheat. We have done more 
with barley and oats than we have with 
wheat, and I am of the opinion that 
these grains, particularly barley, are des- 
tined to play a very important réle in the 
future agriculture of Alaska. Barley is 
especially adapted to northern latitudes, 
and since the farmers of the United 
States do not live in high latitudes they 
have had no occasion to learn the merits 
of barley as a food product. 


“One of the drawbacks to barley-grow- 
ing has been the beards which decorate 
most of the common varieties. There are 
beardless varieties, but nearly all have a 
weak straw and generally lodge before 
harvest. We have been breeding barleys 
to eliminate the beards and to secure a 
stiff straw, and we have succeeded. Cer- 
tain of our hybrids have large, beard- 
less heads, hull-less grain and a straw 
that will remain standing in storms which 
beat down common varieties.” 





OILSEEDS OF THE ORIENT 


Soya Bean Has Become a Vegetable Product 
of Great Value to the Far East 
—Oil Mills of Japan 


No single vegetable product has de- 
veloped such importance in the Far East 
as the soya bean, says the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce circular of 
the Far Eastern Division. Its products 
are used at home as a food, as a fertilizer, 
and for lighting and lubricating pur- 
poses, and are exported as oil and bean 
cake. As a food it is the principal in- 
gredient of soy sauce, bean curd, and 
steamed beans. The bean cake, contain- 
ing a high percentage of nitrogen, is a 
valuable fertilizer and is used extensively 
in Japan; and recently bean oil~tempo- 
rarily replaced petroleum for lighting in 





Fields at the Rampart Experiment Station in 1916. 


Can Be Made to Look Like This 


The .Agronomist in Charge Says That Many Million Acres in Interior Alaska 


China, when lack of shipping facilities 
kept that product off the market. 

The center of soya-bean production is 
Manchuria; and Japan is the chief 
crusher and producer of oil and cake, 
though the manufacture of bean oil and 
cake is also a very important industry of 
Dairen, Kwangtung leased territory. 

Mukden is the center of the bean 
trade, and the beans are there bought for 
cash from the farmers. Formerly a good 
deal of the export trade was done through 
Harbin and Vladivostok, but recent po- 
litical conditions have diverted practically 


‘all of this trade southward. Newchwang 


and Antung handle a small proportion of 
the trade but, being icebound most of the 
winter, their combined tonnage amounts 
to only 30 per cent of the Dairen trade. 

Shanghai and Kiaochow are other Chi- 
nese centers for bean oil, while the Kobe 
district in Japan is the most important 
oil mill center in the Far East. In China 
soya beans are generally planted early in 
June and harvested the middle of Sep- 
tember, although three minor varieties 
are planted in April and harvested in 
July. 

There are 19 kinds of soya beans cul- 
tivated in China, but those cultivated for 
oil are known as the eight month white 
bean and the water white bean. These 
are generally rotated with winter crops 
of wheat, barley and rape, which are har- 
vested some weeks before the beans are 
planted. Seeds are broadcasted and 
turned under in carefully prepared beds 
and then replanted, generally in about 
10 days. 

No fertilizer is required for soya beans, 
the roots of the plant gathering nitrogen 
from the soil. The native farmer, while 
not understanding the scientific reason, 
knows from experience that beans grow 
well without fertilizer, and that fields 
that have been planted with beans are 
more productive than other fields. 

Thus cotton is often planted one spring 
and beans the next, although wheat is 
always the winter crop. With an abun- 
dance of cheap fertilizer, no definite rota- 
tion of crops is attempted. Weeding is 
done frequently, especially after the rainy 
season, and the withered weeds are used 
to fertilize other fields. 

Harvesting is done by hand. The bean 
stalk is uprooted, dried, and _ then 
threshed by bamboo flail or by beating 
on a stone. After this the beans are 
sifted through a large bamboo basket and 
dried in the sun on matting for several 
days. They are then bagged for trans- 
portation to the oil mills. Under normal 
conditions the yield of oil beans is 200 
Ibs per mow (.2 acre). 

The present estimated production of 
Japanese oil mills is 90,600 long tons of 
vegetable oils annually, and is made up 
as follows: Soya-bean oil, 37,509 tons; 
coconut oil, 27,542; rapeseed oil, 17,848; 
cottonseed oil, 6,483; and peanut oil, 
1,268. 
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by 25 oil mills, modernly eg 3 
Steamship lines centering in Japan bring 
copra for the coconut oil from Singa- 
pore, Java and the South Seas; soya 
beans from Dairen, Newchwang and 
Vladivostok; peanuts from Tsingtao and 
‘Tientsin, China; cottonseed from Gensan, 
Chosen (Korea), and Tsingtao and 
Shanghai, China; 
Hankow and India. The oil and cake are 
shipped by the same steamship lines to 
all parts of the world. 





Cuban Flour Conditions 

Havana, Cusa, April 22.—According 
to Armando André, the Cuban food 
director, all rules governing the sale and 
importation of wheat flour will be abro- 
gated on May 20, and Cuban merchants 
may thereafter order directly from the 
American mills without any obligation to 
take flour from the Flour Distributing 
Committee. Market remains very unset- 
tled, and despite actual flour values in the 
American markets, prices are very irreg- 
ular and lower than the limit fixed by the 
government. 

The committee has made a public offer 
of $8.50 per jute bag of 140 lbs to buyers 
taking more than 100 bags, and a sale 
has been reported by the branch of a 
New York firm in Havana of 4,000 cotton 
bags of 100 lbs, at $5.80 per bag. The 
buyers were the Havana Bakers’ Co., 
which is a new corporation controlling 30 
of the principal bakeries in Havana. 
Judging by the actual stocks here and the 
usual consumption, Cuba will not need to 
import any flour, at least hard wheat, 
until the latter part of June. Actually 
very little flour is imported, and the few 
lots arriving consist of soft wheat flour, 
of which the stock is not so heavy. 


José Orreaa. 





Elevator Grain Sales 

One buying grain from an elevator 
company without knowledge that the 
company is not the owner and is not au- 
thorized to sell the same takes good title, 
unless the circumstances are such as to 
place a prudent and honest man on in- 
quiry as to the company’s right to sell, 
holds the Minnesota supreme court in the 
case of Northern Trust Co. vs. Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., a suit involving de- 
fendant’s right under purchases of wheat 
from the North Dakota Grain Co., which 
became insolvent. 

The defendant bought various quanti- 
ties of wheat from the grain company 
while the latter operated country eleva- 
tors in North Dakota, without knowing 
that any of the grain was held for stor- 
age only. On insolvency of the grain 
company, plaintiff, as its surety on a 
bond given to the state of North Dakota 
as public warehouseman to secure rede- 
livery or payment for grain, was held 
liable to holders of storage receipts, and 
sued defendant for reimbursement, on the 
theory that defendant was chargeable 
with either actual or constructive notice 
that the grain purchased by it was held 
for storage. 

Deciding the case in defendant’s favor, 
the Minnesota court holds that the evi- 
dence offered at the trial sufficiently 
established defendant’s good faith, and 
remarks: 

“The wheat was purchased on the floor 
of the Board of Trade in the usual and 
ordinary manner, at its fair market price. 
There had been similar transactions be- 
tween the parties for several years, and 
no one had previously questioned them. 

“Under the law of North Dakota, a 
public warehouseman does not become a 
wrongdoer by shipping stored grain to a 
terminal elevator. . . . Naturally, the 
proprietor of such an elevator would have 
no cause to suspect that the warehouse- 
man was wrongfully disposing of the 
grain shipped.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





Track Deliveries 
The clause in the uniform bill of lading 
form, declaring that freight received on 
“private or other sidings” shall be at the 
owner’s risk until the car is attached to 
a train, and that a delivered car shall be 


at his risk after being detached from the . 


delivering train, is held by the New York 
court of appeals to apply to a track con- 
structed by a railway company on its own 
land for the use and convenience only 
of shippers whose warehouses are adja- 
cent to the track. Bers vs. Erie Rail- 
road Co, A. L. H. Srrzer. 


and rapeseed from. 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERS MEET 


St. Louis Convention of United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce Develops Discus- 
sion of Important Matters 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10.—The seventh 
annual convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, held in St. Louis, 
April 29 to May 1, was regarded as one 
of the most important gatherings of in- 
dustrial leaders of the country in years, 
because it was held at a crucial time in 
the development of American industry, 
and offered an unusual opportunity for 
an interchange of ideas as to the signifi- 
cance of events since last November, and 
for discussion of business developments 
after four months of readjustment. 

Vice-President John H. Fahey, of Bos- 
ton, stated, before the opening of the 
convention, that this meeting should be 
of special interest to the Middle West 
and the West because of the greatly in- 
creased interest in these subjects on the 
part of the business men west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains, and the great part 
they are now playing in foreign trade 
development; and that all business men 
would have the first real opportunity 
since the war to exchange views as to 
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ciation, gave an interesting talk on the 
advantages of foreign trade from a man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
stated that the world for another year, 
at least, will be dependent upon America 
for its food, and that America must be 
willing to share its farm yields on a just 
basis with Europe. Mr. Barnes’s talk, 
which dealt in detail with the food situa- 
tion, was followed closely by the assem- 
bled delegates. 

A proposed reorganization of the 
Chamber of Commerce was approved by 
the national council of the chamber at 
a meeting held before the formal open- 
ing of the convention. It was outlined 
by Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
chamber, and contemplates a division of 
the organization into seven departments, 
as follows: 

Domestic distribution, both wholesale 
and retail; foreign trade, including ex- 
ports and imports; transportation and 
communication, including railroads, tele- 
phones and telegraphs, shipping and pub- 
lic utilities; finance; insurance; civic de- 
velopment; industrial production, includ- 
ing mining, manufacturing and agricul- 





A Field of Hybrid Beardless Barley at the Fairbanks Station 


the significance of the peace negotiations 
in Paris and the probable reaction in 
the United States. 

Information from all parts of the 
country, centering in the offices of the 
national chamber in Washington, has 
demonstrated the great awakening of 
American business in the opportunities 
and advantages of foreign trade and the 
necessity of controlling the nation’s ship- 
ping. A special feature of the conven- 
tion was the series of meetings held un- 
der the chairmanship of G. E. Smith, 
president of the American Manufactur- 
ers’ Export Association, in which the for- 
eign tradé problem as a whole was tak- 
en up. 

In one of these sessions John Boyce 
Broderick, of the British embassy at 
Washington; Maurice Casenave, head of 
the French Services in America, and 
Lieutenant Constantini, of the Italian 
embassy,—explained the policies of the 
countries of Europe with reference to 
imports, and the desire for co-operation 
in the United States when the terms of 
peace are settled and the road is free for 
commercial intercourse. 

The convention was formally opened 
Tuesday morning in the Coliseum, where 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, 
was the principal speaker, his subject 
being “Finance and Victory Loan.” 

Harry A. Wheeler, president, presided 
and opened the convention. After a 
brief address he turned the chairman- 
ship over to John H. Fahey, of Boston, 
former president. 

George E. Smith, president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 





ture, if the agricultural organizations 
ever are affiliated with the National 
Chamber. 

Compulsory consolidation of the rail- 
roads of the country into 20 or so strong 
competitive systems under a sort of gov- 
ernment sponsorship was suggested by 
W. D. Hines, United States director gen- 
eral of railroads. United States Senator 
Albert B. Cummins of Iowa, advocated 
private ownership of the country’s rail- 
roads, with a strict government control. 

Mr. Hines, in an address at a banquet 
held at the Statler Hotel, which more 


‘than 800 delegates attended, stated that 


the Railroad Administration has under- 
taken to direct river transportation from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, spending $7,- 
000,000 on 40 barges and 6 tugs, besides 
building up the Mississippi River to be 
a successful channel of commerce. Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, said that one of 
the biggest achievements of the water- 
way from St. Louis to New Orleans 
would be relief of the congested traffic 
in the East. . 

Twenty-three resolutions were adopt- 
ed, some of them suggesting vital changes 
in business and administrative affairs of 
the government. The principal ones ad- 
vocate: 

Revision of all federal laws dealing 
with business conditions and commerce. 

A special session of Congress imme- 
diately upon President Wilson’s return, 
to formulate necessary business legisla- 
tion. 

The encouragement of all measures 
which will enlarge America’s trade with 
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foreign countries and extend American 
banking and insurance, as well as the 
provision of adequate wireless and cable 
facilities. 

The return by the government of the 
telephone and telegraph lines, and legis- 
lation to allow the consolidation of com- 
panies where it is found to be of eco- 
nomic advantage. 

The creation by Congress of a federal 
highway commission, which should pre- 
pare a plan for the building of highways 
of a permanent type and the appropria- 
tion by Congress of enough money for 
a national highway system. 

Speedy completion of river projects 
and adequate waterways systems and 
terminals. 

Encouragement of American invest- 
ments abroad and their proper protection. 

Disapproval of government encroach- 
ment into fields of private enterprise. 

Reorganization of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the erection of a perma- 
nent building as a national headquarters 
for the organization. 

Perer Derwten. 





NEW SACK SPECIFICATIONS 


Grain Corporation A Chang in 
Terms of Flour Purchase Plan—Can- 
celing Unshipped Balances 


Special bulletins issued recently by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
announced changes in the terms of the 
flour and cereal products purchase plans, 
and srwatees the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by mills desiring to cancel un- 
shipped balances on contracts with the 
corporation. 

Until further notice, it is specified that 
mills shall be governed by the following 
sack specifications in their offers and 
sales: 

For cereal products and Victory mixed 
flour: new double 140-lb sacks, packed 139 
Ibs net; inner bag, 3.75-yd cotton sheet- 
ing, or better quality, cut 40 by 49; outer 
bag, 10-oz common jute burlap, or better 
quality, cut 40 by 50; all bags to be pur- 
chased “inserted,” and after packing 
sewed separately. 

For straights, when again in market: 
new 140-lb jute sacks packed gross 
weight; 1014-02 or heavier, extra quality, 
double calendered burlap; 10%-o0z or 





. heavier, extra quality, mangled burlap; 


12-02 common export burlap; 12-02 
cropped and mangled burlap; 12-0z dou- 
ble calendered burlap. 

For first clears the specifications for 
straights will apply unless otherwise in- 
dicated. The corporation reserves the 
right of specifying single sacks in con- 
nection with cereal products purchases, 
or double sacks, as specified, in connec- 
tion with straight and first clear pur- 
chases where foreign destinations require 
such changes in sack specifications. Pa- 
cific Coast mills are to be governed by 
special instructions issued by the San 
Francisco and Portland office. —~ 

Shipments must be made within 30 days 
of acceptance of offers; on contracts of 
over 1,000 bbls they must be made at 
once, or reasonably distributed through- 
out the contract period; shipping direc- 
tions will be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible after acceptance of offers. 

Concerning cancellation and resale to 
domestic purchases the corporation pre- 
scribed the following procedure: 

“Resale of Grain Corporation bookings 
must not be attempted before permission 
has been secured by wire or mail from 
the Grain Corporation. Requests for 
cancellation will be received by the Grain 
Corporation up to and including the 10th 
day of May, 1919. 

“Applications for cancellation must 
give the following. information: The 
amount on which cancellation is desired, 
grade or grades to be offered in resale to 
domestic trade, price of Grain Corpora- 
tion booking, basis bulk mill, and the 
maximum proposed resale price, basis 
bulk mill. The Grain Corporation re- 
serves the right to pass upon all appli- 
cations and to grant or refuse cancella- 
tion, at its option. 

“All obligations on contracts with the 
Grain Corporation will continue in full 
force until such time as mills which have 
obtained the authority of the Grain Cor- 
poration to effect resale evidence such 
resale by sworn affidavits, giving the name 
and address of purchaser, the amount re- 
sold, the price, and the date of shipment. 
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“All resales of Grain Corporation con- 
tracts made with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Grain Corporation must be 
completed and shipment made prior to 
the 30th day of May, 1919. 

“Affidavits covering resale of Grain 
Corporation contracts made on authority 
of the Grain Corporation must be mailed 
immediately, upon the shipment of the 
flour, to the Grain Corporation, 42 
Broadway, New York City. In no case 
will these be accepted at New York later 
than the 5th day of June, 1919, and any 
portion of Grain. Corporation contracts, 
for which authority has been issued for 
resale, not reported on that date as resold 
and shipped, shall remain in effect, sub- 
ject to the disposition of the Grain Cor- 
poration as per the terms of the original 
contract of sale to the Grain Corporation. 

“In making resales of Grain Corpora- 
tion contracts to domestic trade, mills 
may not charge more than a price per 
barrel equivalent to $11.50, jute, Balti- 
more, for export, plus the differentials 
below for the grades indicated. In other 
words, the mills’ selling price must be 
arrived at by deducting freight to Balti- 
more from $11.50, jute, Baltimore, and 
adding differentials indicated and estab- 
lished package differentials. The differ- 
ence between contract price with Grain 
Corporation and $11.50 price basis shall 
be paid to the Grain Corporation on or 
before May 30, covering the amount of 
flour resold and canceled on Grain Cor- 
poration contracts. 

“The following differentials are pre- 
scribed for arriving at invoice price: 95 
per cent, 44c; 80 per cent, 75c; 75 per 
cent, 87¢; 70 per cent, $1.01. 

“These differentials provide for differ- 
ences in grade and service. Additional 
charges for various packages may be 
made in accordance with current estab- 
lished package differentials.” 





WORLD TONNAGE SITUATION 


General Improvement Expected Before End 
of Year—16,732,700 Tons Under United 
States Flag by 1920 


Wasninoton, D. C., May 10.—A gen- 
eral improvement in the world tonnage 
situation is expected by the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture before the end of the present year. 


There will still continue to be a shortage * 


of shipping on account of the necessity of 
moving large quantities of military sup- 
plies and foodstuffs, the bureau states, 
but the general improvement in tonnage 
conditions will be sufficient to warrant a 
considerable increase in American export 
operations. 

In anticipation of this expansion of the 
American export business the Railroad 
Administration has recently created an 
export department to handle such prob- 
lems of export trade as may be affected 
by the railroad service. In co-operation 
with the Departrhent of State, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Shipping 
Board, it is working out a plan to re- 
establish the principle of differential rail 
rates on export traffic from inland ship- 
ping points to the American seaboard 
with a view to equalizing the cost of 
transportation to all ports of the United 
States, thereby making possible a uni- 
form and reasonable distribution of for- 
eign traffic among the ports according to 
their facilities for handling export traffic. 

Through rates from the principal in- 
land shipping centers to the principal for- 
eign markets are to be taken into con- 
sideration, also, in the construction of 
inland differential rates, and the through 
export bill of lading covering the trans- 
portation of shipments from inland points 
to foreign destinations is to be re-estab- 
lished. 

The Bureau of Markets supplies the 
following figures in summarizing the 
world tonnage situation: 

“On Aug. 1, 1914, the tonnage of non- 
Teutonic countries amounted to 42,441,379 
gross tons. The total losses (not includ- 
ing those of the central powers), due to 
submarine and all other war causes, from 
Aug. 1, 1914, to Nov. 30, 1918, amounted 
to 15,067,851 gross tons, of which amount 
the United States lost 6 per cent, Great 
Britain 60, other allied and neutral na- 
tions 34. 

The total gross tonnage built during 
the same period, excepting that in, the 
central European countries, was 10,849,- 
527. To this may be added the enemy 
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tonnage in the possession of the allies, 
totaling 2,392,675 gross tons, which would 
leave a net loss to the trade of the allied 
and neutral world of 1,825,649 gross tons. 
The present rate of construction for the 
shipyards of the world is estimated at 
600,000 gross tons per month. 

“In addition, a considerable merchant 
tonnage now held by the central powers 
will be released, supposedly, when peace 
is signed. The steam marine tonnage of 
Germany on June 30, 1914, amounted to 
5,291,533 gross tons. The losses by seiz- 
ure, capture, war, and marine loss, sales, 
etc., amounted to 2,705,133 gross tons, 
leaving in the possession of Germany at 
the close of the war 2,586,400, which was 
distributed as follows: in trade with en- 
emy ports, 1,522,776 gross tons; shelter- 
ing or detained in neutral ports, 764,669 ; 
employment or location unknown, 289,955. 

Additions to the German fleet during 
the period of the war amounted to 721,- 
241 gross tons, to which may be added 
187,798 captured from the allied and neu- 
tral nations. The latter, according to the 
terms of the armistice, must be released. 
The total marine tonnage in possession of 
Germany at the time the armistice was 
signed was 3,307,641 gross tons. 

“The steam fleet of Austria on June 
30, 1914, was 1,038,835 gross tens. The 
losses from all causes were 392,713 gross 
tons, leaving 646,122 in the possession of 
Austria at the close of the war, which 
was distributed as follows: 502,937 in 
trade or in Austrian, German, and Turk- 
ish ports; 123,861 sheltering or detained 
in neutral ports; and 19,324 not located. 
Additions to the Austrian fleet during 
the war were 56,672 gross tons, making 
the total merchant tonnage in the posses- 
sion of Austria at the time the armistice 
was signed 702,794 gross tons. 

“This would leave in possession of the 
central powers on Nov. 11, 1918, a grand 
total of 4,010,435 gross tons to be added 
to the merchant tonnage of the world. A 
portion of this has been turned over 
already to thé allied governments for 
operation in exchange for foodstuffs. 

“The total output of allied and neutral 
shipyards for the year 1918 amounted to 
5,447,444 gross tons. Lloyds’ estimate of 
the total number of ships on the ways in 
the shipyards of the world in January, 
1919, was 2,189 ships, with a gross ton- 
nage of 6,921,989 tons, and the Shipping 
Board now has under contract 1,336 steel 
cargo ships which will be completed in 
1920, and there will then be under the 
American flag a total steel cargo and pas- 
senger fleet of 16,732,700 dead-weight 
tons; 788 vessels with a dead-weight ton- 
nage of 4,094,587 tons now fly the Ameri- 
can flag in over-sea trade.” 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





ADDS TO ACTIVITIES 


American Relief Administration, Through 
Herbert Hoover, Transferring Funds 
to Liberated European Nations 


The American Relief Administration, 
New York City, has issued the follow- 
ing: 

“American food has become the me- 
dium of exchange between the United 
States and the liberated nations of 
Europe. 

“Beginning today, by order of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the American 
Relief Administration is the exclusive 
authorized agency for the transfer of 
funds from the United States to Po- 
land, Finland, Roumania, Serbia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, German Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 

“The transfer will be effected by the 
purchase of food on this side of the At- 
lantic and its sale in the country to 
which the remittance is directed. Dol- 
lars here will in this way be converted 
into local currency there, and the rate 
of exchange will be determined by the 
relative purchasing power of the two 
currencies in buying food. 

“Fred I. Kent, director of the divi- 
sion of foreign exchange of the Federal 
Reserve Board, yesterday issued the or- 
der prohibiting the purchase of exchange 
by deckaes in the United States on any 
of these countries except from the 
American Relief Administration. 

“The American Relief Administration 
under the direction of Herbert Hoover, 
exercising general supervision over the 
distribution of food and other relief to 
all Europe, thus gains added resources 


for the purchase and shipment of sup- 
plies through the utilization of this 
money, and will be able to assist these 
countries materially in re-establishing 
their trade and financial activities. 

“For four years the people in these 
countries have been cut off from the gen- 
erous assistance received from American 
relatives and friends before the war. 
The post office has not for some time 
been selling money orders on central 
European countries. 

“Moreover, since the American Relief 
Administration will work through the 
local banks in the countries to which 
money is remitted, its co-operation will 
help these banks to pick up their busi- 
ness again and begin to re-establish nor- 
mal trade conditions. 

“The American Relief Administration 
will not receive or distribute money di- 
rect from or to individuals, but will 
operate through banks in such manner 
as not to interfere with the clientéle of 
the various banks and bankers in the 
United States who have heretofore. de- 
veloped European exchange. Under the 
Federal Reserve Board order, banks, ex- 
press companies, steamship offices and 
all those doing a foreign exchange busi- 
ness can continue to accept remittances 
of any amount to be sent abroad, but 
they must transmit only through the 
American Relief Administration. 

“All remittances received by them 
must be listed, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the senders and those to whom 
the money is to be delivered. These lists 
will be turned over to the American Re- 
lief Administration, accompanied by 
checks for the full‘amounts. The Ameri- 
can Relief Administration then under- 
takes to see that the equivalent amount 
of money in the country of the payee is 
made available to him at a near-by bank. 

“The process by which the American 
Relief Administration operates is as fol- 
lows: The New York office at 115 Broad- 
way forwards the lists to Mr. Hoover at 
Paris, and at the same time notifies him 
by cable the total deposits and the coun- 
tries to which this money has been cred- 
ited. On this side, food is purchased 
and started across the ocean. On the 
European side, an equal amount of food 
is sold in the country for which the pay- 
ments are to be made, and an equivalent 
amount of money in the currency of that 
country thus obtained ready for payment 
to the individuals when the lists of 
payees are received by mail. 

“This activity on the part of the 
American Relief Administration is not 
a novel undertaking, but merely an ex- 
tension to individuals of a benevolent ex- 
change system already established. For 
some time various national relief organi- 
zations in the United States have utilized 
this organization for making” donations 
in America immediately available in local 
currency in European countries.” 





Bread Costs in Canada 


The cost of living branch of the de- 
partment of labor makes public a report 
on the baking business of Canada for the 
month of February as follows: 

“Referring to the quantity of bread 
consumed per capita, and equalizing the 
short month of February with January, 
there was an increased consumption of 
7 per cent for February. 

“The average cost of the flour used 
was $10.95 bbl, a slight average decrease 
of 3c bbl from previous month.” 

“Bread yield per barrel is stationary, 
standing at 266 lbs. 

“An examination of the costs of the 
different districts shows 11 with slight 
increases, some 12 small decreases, and 
2 stationary. 

“The average price per pound was 
6.94c, while for January the figures were 
6.99c—a fractional decrease of about 
1-20e per lb. 

“These close figures indicate correct re- 
porting on the part of the bakers and 
careful work in the compilation of the 
tables of costs. 

“Using one barrel of flour as the stand- 
ard comparison, the result is as follows: 

Jan., 1919 Feb., 1919 
Flour, per bbl $10.98 $10.95 
Ingredients, per bb! 1,44 1.47 
Baking, per bbl 1,72 1.70 
Delivery, per bbl 2.89 2.81 
Management and fixed, 


per bbl -55 1.56 





58 $18.49 
A. H. Battey. 


’ 
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Exports for Week Ending May 3, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— 


us bus bbis bus 
New York. .1,733,000 38,000 397,000 466,000 
Portland, 

Maine 
Boston .... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, 

8. C 


.. 1,154,000 ee. . 
273,000 


420,000 
477,000 
686,000 


0 
76,000 
2,000 89,000 


175,000 
642,000 26,000 93,000 
130,000 11,000 


83,000 


N. Orleans.. 
Galveston... 
St. John, 

N. B. ....1,209,000 


Tots., wk.6,451,000 


115,000 





66,000 1,053,000 874,000 
Prev. wk...5,137,000 61,000 748,000 278,000 
U. K’gdom. .3,091,000 36,000 693,000 
Continent . .3,360,000 277 
8S. and Ctl. 
America... 
W. Indies... 
Other 
countries. 


30,000 10,000 





Totals ...6,451,000 66,000 1,053,000 874,000 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 


July 1 to *Same time 

May 3,1919 last year 

Wheat, bus 170,762,446 49,832,000 
Flour, bbis 23,683,178 5,393,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 277,336,747 74,101,000 
Corn, bus 5,475,326 13,644,000 
Oats, bus 85,317,135 77,222,000 

*Incomplete. ~ 





M. H. Green, director threshing. divi- 
sion Utah food administration, has is- 
sued a report as to the amount of grain 
threshed in 1918, placing winter wheat 
at 1,889,177 bus, and spring wheat 2,- 
981,926. He calls attention to the fact 
that most of the grain in Utah is from 
small farms, 79.4 per cent being from 
threshings of 300 bus or less and ¥% of 1 
per cent being from threshings of 5,000 
bus or over. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. - 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the tssue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
wr Address P. O. Box 1136, Omaha, 
Yeb, 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist with knowledge of grain and 
grading; state age, give. reference. Ad- 
dress 2221, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED — SALESMAN BY 140-BBL 
wheat and rye mill; one who also is a 
miller; state experience and salary in first 
letter. Address 2207, care Northwéstern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER AND 
TWO PACKERS 


300-bbl mill has opening for second 
miller who can take charge of mill 
on night shift; can also use two 
packers; fine town, good wages, 
steady work. Address York Milling 
Co., York, ‘Neb. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED STENOGRA- 
pher and bookkeeper; must be familiar 
with tariffs, and all general office work; 
good wages. Address 2223, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING CHEMIST WANTED 


to install and operate labora- 
tory; good salary to right man. 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman, acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to sell well established 
brands of flour; give age, ex ref- 
erences and salary required in first letter. 
Address 2117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





